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In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STatss, 
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with illustrations, the committee print entitled “Proposed Federal 
Aid for Education’, prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, and that there shall be printed ten thousand 
additional copies of such Senate document, which shall be for the use: 


of ae Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate. 
ttest: 


Fre.ton M, Jounston, 
Secretary. 
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FOREWORD 


Thomas Jefferson in 1801, upon the occasion of his first inaugural 
address, said: ‘The diffusion of information, I deem [one] of the essen- 
tial principles of our government and, consequently, [one] which ought 
to shape its administration.” It is in that spirit that the following 
materials were brought together. 

In my judgment, it is most important that those who participate 
through the medium of debate in the crystallization of public opinion 
upon this meee issue of Federal aid to education should have access to 
a weeeee ing of sources upon which to ground the positions they 
will take. ; 

The publication of this material additionally serves the purposes of 

roviding a quick reference handbook for legislators who are increas- 
ingly being called to decide upon the extent and nature of Federal 
economic assistance to the States in matters affecting the education of 
the young citizens of our Nation, 

I hope that all groups will find this publication helpful for their 
purnoses On behalf of the members of the Committee on Labor and 

ublic Welfare, and as chairman of the Subcommittee on Education, 
I wish to commend the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress and, in particular, Mise Helen Miller of that Service, for 
impartially selecting and ably arranging the information contained in 
the following pages. 
Wayne Morss, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The following collection of excerpts relating to proposed Federal aid 
for education was prepared by the Education and Public Welfare 
Division of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress in response to numerous inquiries from Members and committees 
of the Congress for sources of materials on the 1961-62 high school 
discussion and debate topic: ‘“‘What should be the role of the Federal 
Government in education?” 

In selecting these excerpts, the aim has been to provide useful back- 
ground information and to include a sampling of various points of 
view on the question of Federal aid to education as presented to the 
U.S. Congress during hearings conducted by the Senate and House 
committees concerned with education legislation. In view of the 
numerous materials available to debaters, which present a considera- 
tion of the issues concerning (1) Federal aid to nonpublic schools and 
(2) Federal aid to segregated schools, specific views on these issues are 
not presented here. <A bibliography of recently published materials 
is included which may serve as a guide to some of the collateral issues 
as well as to the major discussion and debate topic. Additional 
references can be found in the pericdical indexes and other reference 
guides available in most libraries. 

Inclusion of a statement in this collection implies neither approval 
ne disapproval by the Legislative Reference Service of any opinions 
therein, 

The Legislative Reference Service sincerely thanks those copyright 
holders who have extended permission for the reproduction of texts 
in this compilation. The extension of such permission is acknowledged 
in the source citations for the individual quoted texts. 
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I, FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. Arguments in Favor of Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education . 


(Source: Statement of Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Jn U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Publie School Assistance Act of 1961. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Education, Pt.1. 87th Cong., lst sess., 1961, 
pp. 819-320.) 

* 


* . * * * * * 


GENERAL ISSUES (TITLE 1) 
Purposes 


Title I of S. 1021 states that “it is the intent of Congress that with this assist- 
ance the quality of public elementary and secondary education will be substan- 
tially improved in all States and that inequalities of educational opportunities 
within and between States will be substantially reduced.” This is precisely the 
position of the chief State school officers in regard to the financing of public 
elementary and secondary education throughout the country. 


Need 


* * * For the long term, the national defense and welfare depends largely 
upon the best possible education of all Americans. A larger investment in 
eceation is required to do this, and Federal sharing of the additional expenditures 

necessary. 

At present, the States pay about 40 percent of the total cost of public education 
and local school districts pay approximately 55 porcent. The current Federa. 
share is about 5 percent, which would be increased by 8. 1021 .to approximately 
10 percent. This is a modest Federal share for the 3 critical years ahead. 

he broader and more effective Federal tax system dominates the local and 
State tax systems, and impinges strongly on local and State tax sources. In 
spite of the devastating Federal competition, State and local governments have 
managed to increase their tax revenues much faster than the Federal Govern- 
ment during the past 15 years. During the same period their debt has increased 
at a rate approximately 39 times faster than the Federal debt. State and local 
funds are increasingly difficult to obtain. A more equitable allocation of respon- 
ey oa the support of public education among the three levels of government 
is needed, 

It is sometimes asserted by persons opposed to Federal support that local 
State, and Federal taxes “all come from the samc place anyway.” This is no 
so. ‘The real estate tax to raise $10,000 for local schoo! purposes, for instance, 
may he devastating to the local marginal farmer when his share is $100, for 
the reason that the property tax often tends to fall with special force on persons 
least able to pay. State taxes, partly regressive hut usually more equitable 
than local real estate taxes for educational purposes, might in an average State 
cut this farmer's share of the $10,000 to $50. If the Federal Government supplies 
the $10,000, his share would ordinarily be much se perhans $10, Each tax 
phages operates differently in identifying taxpayers and determining the amounts 

ey pay. 

Matching and maintenance of State and local effort 


State and local matching of Federal funds as a condition precedent for receipt 
of Federal funds has been a fetish of those who oppose or are lukewarm to 
Federal support of education, Such matching requires redtape and delays 


1, 
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action, Sometimes it preyents use of Federal funds at all in the local districts 
and States that need them most. 8, 1021 does not mandate such State and local 
matching, but is careful to provide strong incentives for maintenance of State 
effort through a system of financial penalties for failure to do so, 

The authors of this bill know that the States and localities are already match- 
ing the Federal Government 19 to 1 on publip school support. The present 
situation demands more reasonable Federal matching of the 95 percent paid by 
States and local districts, together with maintenance of State and local financial 
support of public education at or above present levels, 


Federal control 

Federal controls are fortunately lacking in 8. 1021 We agree with the 1955 
White House Conference on Education in opposing “* * * any Federal control 
over educational use of funds in local districts,” and believe the delegates of that 
Conference were sound in their refusal to interpret fiseal accounting by the 
States to the Federal Government as Federal control of education, 

The respective responsibilities of the three levels of government have been 
appropriately outlined in 8. 1021. Local school districts are required to account 
to the States for the Federal funds they have received, The States then account 
to the Federal Government for all Federal funds received by them. The Federal 
Government cannot contro! the content of what is taught in the achools under 
this bill, and it therefore permits no Federal control of education as such control 
is properly defined. 


(Source: Statement of Senator John Sherman Cooper, In U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Public School Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Education, Pt. 1, 
87th Cong., ist sess., 1961, pp. 592-595.) 


EXPLANATION oF Coorer Bitz Provivina 4 Minimum Founparion Proaram 
FoR Pusiic Scnoou Epucation, Wire 4 YEARS or FepEnaL ASsi8sTANCE TO 
THe States For Scroot Consrroucrion, TEAcHERs’ SaLARrIEs, AND OTHER 
EpucaTIonAL Ngeeps 48 DETERMINED BY THE STATES 


“Equality of opportunity Hes at the basis of the entire Republic. No child can 
begin to have equality of opportunity unless he bas in his youth, above all, 
effective schooling” (8. Rept. No, 425, 80th Cong). 

“The purpose of this act is to assist the States in financing a minimum founda- 
tion program of public elementary and secondary school education designed to 
provide more nearly equai opportunities for the Nation’s children by reijsing 
the quality of such education in the States and districts in greatest need of 
assistance” (sec. 2, 1961 Cooper bill), 


SHORT EXPLANATION 


This bill would assist the States in equalizing educational opportunity within 
and among the Statea through Federal allotments of $20 per public school child, 
with larger «mounts to those States which, after making a maximum resonable 
effort to provide support for schools, would atill be unable to guarantee a mini- 
mun educational program, 

It is designed to give fair representation to the educational needa of every 
State, and to make it possible for those States which cannot now provide public 
school education approaching the national average to do so within 4 years, 

The flat grants of $20 per pupil in average daily attendance, for each of 4 years 
could be used for emergency school construction, for better teachers’ salarics, 
or to otherwise improve the quality of education in school districta in greatest 
need of assistance. These grants would help achieve equality of educational 
opportunity within the abler States. : 

he grants of more than $20 per pupil, based on need, would heip the lw- 
income States bridge the gap between a fair ailoeation to edueation of their 
resources and the cost of adequate public school education, They would help 
equalize educational opportunities among the States, in the national interest. 

These variable grants would go to the neediest States first, and would be used 
to raise the lowest levela of education first. The foundation goal would be 
reached in four annual steps, so that by 1965 every State could offer public 
school education equivalent to the present national average, 
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MAINTAINING STATE EFFORT 


To receive an allotment, States must maintain at least their present level of 
public school current expenditures per child. 


APPLICATIONS AND STATH PLANS 


The States would submit an application to the Commissioner of Education 
containing a plan for use of the allotment in improving their public school educa- 
tion. The State plan must give priority to school systems in greatest need of 
assistance, The States would also submit an annual report on the use of the 
allotment toward accomplishing the objectives of their plans. 

The plan-and-report feature should encourage development of a constructive 
program, and would present the State’s accomplishment to public view. How- 
ever, approval of the State plan would not be required as a condition of Federal 
assistance. 

ALLOCATION FORMULA 


1, The minimum foundation for each State is computed as $400 times the 
number of children in average daily attendance in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools ($3265 first year, $350 second year, $376 third year). 

2, Four percent of total annual personal income (latest 3-year average) is 
taken as a fair measure of the State’s resources available for education. 

The State’s allotment—or Federal share in the minimum foundation~-is: 
(A) One-half the amount by which the minimum foundation (1) exceeds 4 per- 
cent of State income (2); or (B) $20 per public school child, whichever is larger. 





Estimated cost Million 

{Stsy GGPosein5* Oe eS aoe eet Leh LLG woe aac ek eeh oak eon $710 
Od Years oca sects e owe deus euel lek cseskeud ccocetateseseuke case 790 
BOYCBl incase wente Soe cha cee theese diac nee hea ee ose oc oweece 890 
ath yearend cw cei eee. been eOe cere oe Gboecawheaveaiee 1, 000 
4-year costo ceo esol acdc a ecco Pian S.eluwsebetecewened 3, 390 


The 4-year program contemplates Federal assistance amounting to $80 per 
publio school pupil for every State, which should be of substantial aid to emer- 
goney school construction and toward better teachers’ salaries. Included in 

3,390 million total above, for this part of the program: $2,680 million. 

The remaining $720 million represents the additional cost of equalization 
grants to the low-income States, at $70, $130, $215, and $305 million for the 4 
years. Six States would receive amounts exceeding $20 per pupil the first year; 
$11 the second year; $15 third year, and $18 the fourth year. These estimates 
assume State income per child remains stable. If it increases, as seems likely, 
equalization amounts needed will decrease. 


NEED FOR EQUALIZATION 


The best objective measure of the fiscal capacity of the States to provide any 
service is their total personal income, as computed annually by the Department 
of Commerce. The need for a national equalization plan for public school 
education arises from the fact that the personal income per upil in some States— 
such as West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, Arkansas, South 
Carolina, and Mississippi—is one-third that of Delaware, New York, New Jersey, 
and Illinois, and in fact is only half the national average. 

Even though these low-income Statea assign a substantially larger share of 
their State and local resources to education than do the more fortunate States, 
they cannot hope to achieve educational levels approaching the national average 
investment per pupil in teachers’ salaries and operating expenses. For example, 
even if Mississippi were to raise its current expenditures for education from 
3.3 percent of ita income to 4 percent—a level reached by only 3 States and 
well above the national average of 2.8 percent—it could still afford a level of 
education scarcely more than half that of the national average, now about 
$400 per pupil and a presently desirable goal, 

Aid-to-education proposals which offer flat amounts such as $25, $30, or $50 
er child, or an average of $20 per child weighted by a construction formula from 
12 in New York to $30 in neva yi do not meet this basic problem. In South 

Carolina, for example, 4 percent o State income amounts to $223 per child— 
about 5B percent of the desirable minimum State average—leaving a discourag- 
ing “education gap” of $177 per child per year. 
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EQUALIZATION PROPOSED 


This bill proposes that the Federal Government contribute an amount equal 
to half the cost of bridging that gap—or approximately $89 per public school 
pupil in South Carolina by the fourth year. 

he equalization amounts for the other low-inoome States scale down to $20 
per pupil, according to the difference between 4 percent of their income and the 
goal of publis school education averaging $400 child. 

The $400-per-child base would be reached in four annual steps. The first year 
it would be set at $326—making additional funds available to the five or six 
lowest income States in amounts they. could be cted to constructively use. 
The second-year base of $350 would bring five of the next most critically needy 
States into the equalization p m., By the fourth year, 18 States having 
incomes less than epprozim ately Ld pidilen of national average would be receiv- 
ing grants larger than the basic per child—and in direct proportion to the 
gap between their resources and basic educational needs. 

y allocating 4 percent of their income to current educational costa, and by 
sharing equally with the Federal Government the remaining cost of adequate 
public education, these States could by 1965 assure education averaging $400 
per chiid—approximately the present national average. ; 


' PRESERVATION OF STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL 


Federal funds would be pooled with State education system funds, and could 
be used for any educational purpose for which State funds could legally and 
constitutionally be used. ; 

Not only administration and control of the school systems, but determination 
of the financial level of education remains wholly with State and local govern- 
ments under this bill. There would be no shadow of Federai control. The Fed- 
eral and State responsibilities remain quite separate. 

The formula used is essentially s yardstick for assigning the extent of Federal 
responsibility in making possible more nearly equal opportunities for all children. 
It avoids all Federal standards except the desirable expenditure-per-pupil goal 
implied by the formula ftself. 

This is accomplished by basing the Federal share not on what the State does 
spend, as in matching, but on the gap between the State’s financial capacity 
and a standard of education measured fn dollars. 

The State may spend more or less than 4 percent of its income, as it is doing 
now. It may exceed the Federal contribution in closing the “education gap” 
and provide better-than-average schools, Or it may fail to match it—in which 
case ite level of education, while improved, will continue to lag. 

But the Federal assistance can provide a powerful incentive by making 
adequate levels of education posalble in many areas for the first e. The 
foundation plan would say, in effect: “It is a Federal responsibility to help 
meet essential public-school costs which exceed a fair share of Stato and local 
resources. We will share with you the extra effort required to bring more nearly 
equal opportunities to every child, in the national interest.” 


FORMULA JUSTIFICATION 


(A) The figure of $400 as the minimum foundation for public school current 
expenditures (excluding capital outlay and interest) per child {n average dafly 
attendance, is approximately the present national average. With rising educa- 
tional costs, and general acknowledgement that the national effort should be 
increased, this seems modest enough as a goal 4 years hence, 

(B) The interim foundation figures of $3825, $350, and $376 per child in the 
first, second, and third years of the program were selected as reasonable ateps 
toward the fourth-year goal—to prevent waste, to permit planning of expanded 
State per Mar and to encourage greater State efforte over the 4-year period. 
The effect is to allocate equalization funds first to the neediest States, and to 
raise the lowest school standards first. 

(C) The figure of 4 percent of income-—as a measure of the Btate’s capacity 
to meet basic educational needs—sets a high standard for State effort toward 
better levels of public education. Only New Mexico, South Dakota, and Louisi- 
ana now devote this proportion of their income to running their schools. Seven 
other States Wyoming orth Dakota, Arizona, Utah, Montana, South earolns, 
and Orego end 3.6 percent or more; the national average is 2.8 wae 
and most of the higher income States spend less than 2.5 percent, hile a 
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low-income State would not have to spend 4 spercentt under the bill, it could not 
reach desirable levels of education even with Federal assistance without doing so, 

(D). The figure of half as the Federal share, While it can be argued that 
Federal assistance should make up the entire difference between a reasonabl 
large State-local effort and minimum standards, this proposal is for only ha 
that amount, requiring still further efforts by the States to achieve education 
equivalent to the national average. Therefore, this plan may be considered 
conservative, and the minimum weighting for the lowest income States in any 
realistic approach to equalizing educational opportunity. 

E) The figure of $20 per child in average daily attendance for States not 
in the lowest income group is similar to the amount voted by the Senate last 
year for school construction in needy districts and teachers’ salaries, which, how- 
ever, was weighted, The flat $20-per-pupil grants in this bill do not penalize the 
States where educational costs per pupil and construction costs are higher, and 
which contribute a larger share of Federal revenues. 


PRECEDENTS 


The pinelples employed by this bill were recommended last year by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in their study “Paying for Better Schools.” It 
can be considered as combining the Taft equalization and flat-grant proposals. 
This plan is analogous to the minimum foundation plans of many States, 
which combine equalization and flat-grant provisions and which have success- 
fully raised levels of education within the means of the States. It is designed to 
ive fair representation to the educational needs of every State, based on its num- 
r of students, and to contribute realistically toward equal opportunity and a 
minimum level of education for every child, in the national interest. 


SHORT COMPARISON 


Recent proposals which include aid for teachers’ salaries have these terms, 
grants and estimated costs. 

1961 Cooper bill: Salaries, construction and other. Four years, with contin- 
uing equalization grants, $20 per pupil in ADA for most States; larger grants 
scaled to need for low-income States. First-year cost—$700 million. 

8. 8 (as passed Senate 1960): Salaries or construction. Two years, Average 
of O70 per pchonh are child, weighted by State income from $12 (New York) to 
$30 (Mississippi). First-year cost—$928 million. __ 

Hovde task force, January 6, 1961: Salaries, construction or other. Con- 
tinuing, $30 per pupil in ADA; plus $20 per pupil in States below 70 percent of 
national average income; plus $20 per pupil to cities over 300,000 population. 
First-year cost—$1,460 million. 

Murray-Metcalf (8. 2; H.R, 22, 1959): Salartes or construction, Continuing. 
$25 per school-age child first year ; $50 second eats $75 third year; $100 fourth 
and following years; (H.R. 22 as reported, $26 for 4 years), First-year cost—~ 
$1,126 millton. 


(Source: Statement of Arthur 8. Hlemining) former Secretary, Health, Education 
and Welfare. In U. 8. Congress. ouse. Committee on Education an 
Labor. Federal aid to schools. NHearings before the General Subcommittee 
on Education. Pt. 2, 87th Cong., 1st sess., 1961, pp. 622.) 

* * * * * * * 


I do, however, want to state my conviction that whatever procedure will insure 
favorable and expeditious action on a program of Fecleral grants to public schools 
is the one that should be followed. : 

It is in light of thls same conviction relative to the necessity for action in the 
area of Federal aid to public elementary and secondary schools that I now desire 
to comment on the proposals for strengthening tone and secondary public 
causation that have been placed before you by President Kennedy and Secretary 

co ’ 

I concur in the recommendation that Federal granta should be made to the 
Aeon of approximately $2.3 billion for their public elementary and secondary 
schools, 

I do not concur, however, in the recommendation that the grants should be 
available for use by the States for both school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
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Rather, I believe that the Federal funds should be earmarked for servicing debte ! 
already inourred for school construction, for servicing debte that may be incurred 
for ew _consteucuon: and for the construction of new buildings on a pay-as- 
ou-go basia, 

ze Here are my reasons fo? this recommendation: 

1, It would release funds for urgent Inoreases in teachers’ pay by taking up a 
substantial share of the heavy burden of construction costs. 

2. It would help materially in closing the gap between the earag number of 
classrooms and the number that will be required in the years that lie immediately 


ahead, : 

3. It would make possible the introduction of a requirement that the States 
must match the Federal funds that would be made available on a 60-5() basis, 

This, in turn, will insure making available State funds in amounta comparable 
to the Federal funds thus expediting the action that must take place in the areas 
of teachers’ salaries and classroom construction if our system of elementary and 
secondary education is to be strengthened. 

4, It would attract the support of those citizens who are genuinely fearful of 
the Federal Government making grants that become a part of current operating 
shi at the local school district level. Some argue that there is no basis for 
such fears. 

The fact remains that they exist. 

There are many persons who will support a school construction program, but 
who will not support a program that also calls for Federal grants to current oper- 
ating budgets even though these grants are to be used for such a desirable objeot- 
ive as teachers’ salaries, They believe that such grants afford too great a tempta- 
tion for Federal controls. 

It is difficult for me to express adequately in words ae own conviction that 
nothing must be permitted to stand in the way of action in this arca of Federal 
assistance to public elementary and secondary education. It is long overdue. 


(Source: Statement of Carl J. Megel, preafdent, AFL-CIO, American Federation 
of Teachers. In U.8. han Beet Senate. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Public School istance Act of 1961. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Education. Pt. 2. 87th Cong., let sess, 1961, pp. 
922-923.) 

* * * Education can no longer be retarded by those who view with alarm; 
who demand that the bill include unconstitutional provisions, or who contend 
that State and local ox-cart school financing methods can be adapted to this space 
age. : 

There have been many authoritative eatimates of the number of new olass- 
rooms needed—160,000 to 500,000. I submit to you that whichever of these esti- 
mates may be correct is beside the point. So long as groups of American boys 
and girls are crowded into classrooms—40 to 50 in a class—American education 
is not serving America or American youth, 

Estimates of the shortage of qualified teachers also vary—from 100,000 to 
350,000. Which of these estimates is correct is also immaterial, so long as 
American children anywhere lack competent instruction. 

And I cannot amphealee enough the necessity of having a portion of Federal 
ald appropriations mandated for teachers salaries, It is foolhardy to consider 
ald for education only in the area of school construction, for the teacher and the 
pupil are the keys education in the final analysis, Bricks without brains 
constitute national folly. 

Certainly our States and localities must re ize the need for higher teachers’ 
salaries and so apply a portion of the Federal allotment. Today, under State 
and local financing, only 21 percent of all classroom teachers are paid more than 
$5,000 a year; 17 percent are paid $3,500 or leas, and 62 percent are paid from 
$3,500 to $4,900. Of peverelty this must be corrected if we are to staff our publio 
schools with competent, qual fled career teachers. 

Total financing of the public schools by the States and communities is no longer 
possible, The property tax method {s inadequate and obsolete. It no longer 
spreads school costs over the majority of the people, and only the Federal taxing 
system can do £0. 


1 1,, enpual installments of principal and interest on bonds or other obligations Lesued to finance construc 
tlon of public elementary or secondary scbools. 
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The Federal Government receives 74 cents of the total of every tax dollar. 
A teacher who earns $5,000 pays approximately $874 in income tax, Yet at 
the present time only $11 of that amount is spent by the Federal Government 
for education, : 

It is true that certain States such as Illinois will pay more than they will 
receive in return if the aid bill is enacted into law. In 1940 the assessed valuation 
of property in the United States was $144 billion whereas the national income 
was $81 billion. In 1956 the assessed valuation of property rose 1% times to 
$272 billion, but the national income increased 414 times to $343 billion. 

Property taxes should therefore be supplemented so as to be relieved of the 
increased demands made upon it bec:tuse of the enlarged and expanded school 
system we Dow must support. 


* * * * * * * 


Additionally, such funds from the Federal Government should not be construed 
to relieve State or local communities of their responsibility, but rather, increase 
education and not reduce taxes. Our school population is growing so rapidly 
that only by increasing the funds for education can we hope to maintain a 
satisfactory and stable educational system. 

Our 40 million students now in school are in critical need of the help the bill 
before you would provide. School districts able to completely finance themselves 
in these days, in every way, almply do not exist, Our largest and wealthiest 
cities have the largest classroom and teacher shortages. 

Federal aid for education should not be evaluated in terms of its cost, alone, 
but in terms of an investment that will increase the national wealth and the 
individual’s earning ability many times over the amount of the expenditure. 

Education is the basis of our national progress and prosperity. From now on, 
in days of world 1ivalry among nations, in days when man will compete to reach 
the stars, while communism threatens us—it is also our hope for national security. 


* % * * * * * 


(Source: National Education Association, Can our States support good schools? 
n U.S. Congress. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Public 
School Assistance Act of 1961, Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Education, Pt. 1. 87th Cong., Ist seas., 1961, pp. 53-55—First appeared 

in February 1961 issue of School Management.) 


More money is spent on public education each year than on any other single 
public activity other than national defense. And, within a decade or two, spend- 
ng for education may Segigar tt outstrip spending for defense. 

n 1949-60, it cost $5.8 billion to keep our elementary and secondary schools 
qunaing. Last year, expenditures almost tripled to an estimated $15.5 billion, 
It has been estimated by rnany economists and statisticians that, at the present 
rate of growth and expansion, the public schools will probably cost $31 or $32 
billion each year by 1970. 

Where is this extra $15 billion to come from? 

Some of it is golng to come from increased revenues from present taxes. Our 
pie national product (the value of all goods and services produced in the United 

tates in a single year) is increasing rapidly. At present about 3 percent of the 
GNP is captured for publie education. Assuming that this percentage remains 
constant, that alone would account for almost one-half of the extra $15 billion 
In 1970. What about the rest of the money needed for education? 


PROPERTY TAXES 


The greatest part of school revenue today is raised on the basis of propert 
taxes, These taxes amounted to $129 per person in New Jersey in 1959, In Call-_ 
fornia, $130 per person was being spent on property taxes and in Massachusctts 
the figure was $133, In 1959, property taxes exceeded $100 por capita in 15 
States, For the country as a whole, property taxes now amount to almost 4 
percent of personal income, 

It is doubtful if these taxcs can be raised much higher than they stand now 
without overcoming tremendous resistance, 
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STATE TAXES 


In reeent years, the States have been carrying about 40 percent of the cost of 
the public schools, Can the growing variety of States taxes continue to carry. 
two-fifths of the cost of public education? 

Unfortunately, where local taxes are low State taxes are usually correspond- 
ingly high. This is not always true, but an examination of the levels of State 
aud local taxes will reveal a large degree of inverse relationship, In 1959, State 
taxes in the State of Washington amounted to $148 per capita, in Delaware $149 
and in Hawaii $170. Even in the relatively poor State of Louisiana, State taxes 
amounted to $137 per capita. In the fiscal year 1959, State taxes amounted ta 
over $100 per capita in 15 States. According to the Bureau of Census, the 
national average that year was $91 per capita. 

State taxes in 1959 amounted to $8.64 per $100 of personal income in Hawaii. 
In the States of Louisiana and Mississippi, State taxes amounted to $8.37 and 
$7.24 per $100 of personal income, For the country as:a whole, these taxes 
require 4.2 percent of personal income, These figures are for fiscal 1959. They 
have gone up since then, 


PROPERTY AND STATE TAXES: 


Since the support of public education is & cooperative enterprise of local and 
State governments, the only way to make sense out of this picture is to put all 
State and local taxes together and see how the overall problem looks, For exam- 
ple, State and local taxes combined, for the year 1959, amounted to $265 per 
capita in California, $253 in New York, and $245 in Nevada, There are 13 States 
where the combined State and local taxload amounts to over $200 per person in 
the population. Looking at this another way, in South Dakota, State and local 
taxes in 1959 amounted to $12.28 per $100 of personal income. there were eight 
other States where State and local taxes amounted to over 10 percent of personal 
income (see following statistics) ; 


TARLE 1.—Total of State and local tax collections per $100 of personal income, 1969 





U.S. average.__.-.------ $8. 49 | Montana_._.--------------.-- $10, 90 
Nebraska_....--..-.---.--.--- 8. 20 
Alabama. <225.c2 Sse Geese 7,71| Nevada_...---...-.---..-.---- 9. 11 
Alaskasescicseusecncteecvscce 6. 08 | New Hampsbire.......-.--..-- 8, 28 
AMONG se nese sece ccdeccat4 se 9. 62| New Jersoy_..--------..---.-- 7. 67 
Arkangag.......------.------- 8. 98| New Mexico....--...-..------ 9. 08 
California. ......--.--.-.----- 9.60) New York_....--.-..-..----.- 9, 24 
Coloradoss2.cce esse ect cect 9,99} North Carolina.......-.------ & 16 
Connecticut.....-..-------.-. 7.06) North Dakota...-....--.--..- 12. 01 
Delaware....----------------- 6:46 1-OhIOl no cc8 ee ne cose ce eee 7. 09 
Plorida. cise ast ect ces oe clSe 9.04] Oklahoma..._..-----...-.-...- 
Georgiac 2-2 ecoeek Sc esas 8, 42| Oregon...-.----------.------- 9. 40 
[daho-.22 22.20 -sceacesee lees 9. 65 | Pennsylvania..---------~----- 7. 25 
Illinois... . - Sok wine ete Seay 6. 98} Rhode Island........--.------ 8. 50 
Tridiana< use ccn cece ee esee 8. 06 | South Carolina_._....-----...- 8, 37 
lOWSie cone ec occe teen db mcccee 9, 80| South Dakota.........-------- 12, 28 
WAnsag.2 co -icee's ooo se ance oe 10, 68 | Tennessee.....-.-..-----.---. 8.17 
Kentuoky....-.---.---------- 7:60 |"TexaSe.. 222. ssseeccccosssdess 7. 76 
Louisiana........----.--.---. V1, 24) Utaheseocece woe scdie cbse sce 9, 39 
Mainesecs ce sec ec eee 9, 48] Vermont. ......---.---.------ 11. 31 
Maryland._-.-.-------.------ 7, 87) Virginia_._--.---------.------ 6. 97 
Massachusetts......-.-.--.--- 9, 31 | Washington....---.---------- 9. 51 
Michigan.......-------------- 8, 95} West Virginia__....---......-- 7. 83 
Minnesota_.....-------------- 10, 32 | Wisconsin. ..-..-....-.--.-... 9. 54 
Mississippi-...------------.-- 10. 57} Wyoming..-..--------------- 10. 10 
Misgourl.....-...-.---------- 6. 60 ~ 


State and local tax revenues combined, doubled between the years 1950 and 
1958 and the total has gone much higher since 1958. State and local tax collec- 
tions per $100 of personal income are beginning to look more like the bite of a 
Federal income tax than like that of the traditional modest State and local taxes, 
It should be noted that some of the States putting forth the greatest tax effort at 
State and local levels still have the most inadequate schools in the country. 

The problem of supporting education is not wealth; it is a problem of tax 
machinery, A property tax, in supporting our country’s second largest enter- 
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prise, has certain weaknesses. Its growth is slow and not in proportion to procuc- 
tivity and wealth. There are also problema in enacting further increase in State 
taxes. Many Governors and legislative bodies are worried about competition for 


business and industry. 
; 18 FEDERAL AID THE ANSWER? 


There are certain misconceptions and misunderstandings in the great debate 
over Federal support of education. The first of these relates to the size of the 
national debt. - , 

The national debt is high but it actually has decreased from 93 percent of the 

oss national product in 1949 to 62 percent in 1959. In relation to assets, the 
“ederal debt is not nearly as large as it was 10 years ago. It has gone up only 
ae 10 Percent in the past 10 years, whereas State-local debt has gone up almost 

percent, 

Another misconception relates to the “freight charge” on the Federal tax dollar. 
The common statement is, “Why send a tax dollar to Washington when by the 
time it gets back to the local government, it has shrunk to 60 cents?” Actually, 
the Federal tax collection machinery is by far the most efficient we have ever 
devised. The coat of collecting local taxes is far higher, Experts have estimated 
that the collection and administration of local taxes cost as much as $10 per $100 
collected. The cost of collecting State taxes is eatimated on the average in excess 
of $1 per $100. Federal taxes are collected at the rate of 44 cents for every $100. 

A third issue in the great debate involves the charge of Federal control. There 
have been many Federal grants in past years. Some have involved control and 
some have not, But the most dangerous control in existence is that exerted by 
poverty. The thing that really controls important decisions on education at the 
local level is the lack of money. Suppose a school district decides it wants a 
summer program in remedial reading. No one makes the decision for that dis- 
trict; it’s entirely a matter of whether it can find the money. to support such a 
program, : 

The same is true of a district that wants to add a third year of mathematics 
to its high sehool curriculum, The problem here is whether it oan find a quali- 
fied teacher to employ at the going salary rate. el it is a matter of money. 

Some people believe there is something inherently wrong with using Federal 
money for education. Why? Fedeval money is used for practically every other 
purpose, 

Look How much Federal money aleeny goes to the States. Over the sour. 
as a whole, Federal money flowing into the States in Various types of aid equals 
47 percent of the total of State tax colleotions, State and local governments 
would find it exceedingly difficult to operate without the assistance now received 
from the Federal Government. 

Farmers, doctors, nurses, highway users, and highway builders, retired per- 
sons, the physically handicapped, veterans, widows, the unemployed—all derive 
some benefit from Federal money. Why not the youth of this Nation? 


(Source: Statement of National Farmers Union, Department of Education. In 
U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Education and Labor. Federal 
aid to schools, Hearings before the General Subcommitteo on Education. 
Pt. 2. 87th Cong,, lst sess., 1961, pp. 742-743.) 

The current debate on Federal aid to education Is much more than a disoussion 
of declining educational excellence in the United States. It is an economic ques- 
tion, one of the utmost am portance, particularly to farmers. 

Farmers are very much in the middle of it. The burden of education Is falling 
on them more every year, although every year they have lesa to show for it. 

Edueation is becoming more expensive. New classrooms, new facilitics, new 
higher paid teachers are needed, The cost of education per pupil ran all the way 
from a low increase of 36.2 percent to a high of 142.9 percent since 1950. The 
average cost increase in just 10 years was over 60 percent, 

This increase in cost does not take into consideration the increase {n enroll- 
ment, Enrollment in U.S, public schools has increased 18.5 percent since 1950, 
The Committee for Economie Development, in a conservative projection of growth 
i the United States, puta the enrollment increase at 29 percent for the next 

ears, 

the committee estimates that school costs will rise by 47 percent during the 

BIXtles, 
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Who is paying the education bill today? 

The question is of particular interest to farmers, particularly farmers in the 
agricultural and Southern States. 

The property tax since the advent of the income tax has lost importance as a 
source of government income. Yet, due to the other costs of government, the 
property tax has borne a bigger share of the education burden. 

Last year, 54 percent of the financlal burden of supporting schools was placed 
on the property tax. Although many States put the property tax into a general 
fund and pay their education bills from that, it has been estimated that at least 
70 percent of the property tax collection goes toward education. Many farm 
States earmark funds directly to education. Kansas and Utah, for example, turn 
100 percent of the money collected through property taxes to education. In 
Texas, 95 percent of the property tax goes to education; 94 percent in Indiana; 
and over 80 percent in Montana and Wyoming, 

Who pays the property tax? Farmers in farm States are paying more and 
more of it, Over one-third of the total property tax collected in South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska is paid on farm property and farm real 
estate. Farmers in Idaho, Kansas, Montana and Minnesota pay one-fifth or 
more of the property tax in their State. This is despite the fact that the number 
of farms to be taxed have been reduced in every one of these States. 

The Agriculture Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that in 1958, State and local governments levied $1.1 billion in tax on 
farm real estate, almost double the amount levied 15 years before. An addi- 
tional quarter of a billion dollars was levied on farm personalty, such as auto- 
mobiles, farra machinery, and livestock. 

The size of farm property tax has almost doubled in 15 years although the 
number of farms in the United States bas been almost cut in half during the 
game period, from 6,089,000 to 3,703,000.! 

In recent years, taxes on farm property have been rising at an average rate 
of more than 5 percent annually, The USDA sees no letup in sight unless new 
sources of income are found. 

Dep the fact that agriculture is asked to shoulder a growing amount of 
the educational burden and the rural and Southern States are putting forth 
a greater effort toward education than are the industrial States, these States 
are unable to keep the pace and the quality of their education is falling behind. 

A State’s educational effort is computed by taking the percentage of the 
educational bill in the overall expenditures of the State, divided by the number 
of students. The effort of the agricultural and Southern States is higher in 
every instance than the effort of the large industrial States. 

Yet, despite the added effort, the quality of education in these States is falling 
further behind the standards set up by the industrial States. 

The average salaries of classroom teachers in the farm States rank below the 
national average, and some are near the bottom. For example, North and South 
Dakota rank in the lowest five States with South Carolina, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

With the lower salarics comes high migration by teachers and a lower percent- 
age of qualified teachers remaining. Only 17.4 percent of the elementary school- 
teachers in South Dakota have 4 years of college education, less than one-fifth of 
the teachers have a basic requirement in many of the other States. Wisconsin, 
Montana, Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota rank among the lowest of the States 
peated as far as teachers’ qualifications, ranking below all the Southern States 
studied, 

he quality of a State's education is based largely on the qualifications of its 
teachers, 

The above figures were taken on a statewide basis. The situation In the rural 
areas of the States is subject to even more serious support problems, 

Rural schoolteachers average about $1,000 less per year in salary than do city 
teachers. The pereentage of qualified teachers in rural areas is lower, in every 
instanee, than the number in the city. Rural schools are older, facilities are more 
limited, scope of courses is more limited, scholastic accreditation is more difficult, 
thus scholarships for advanced education are more difficult to come by in rura 
areas than in urban sections, 

This is the educational situation today. There is no possible way for it to im- 

rove except through Federal aid, Education is a growing strain on the State 
udget, and the strain on local tax capability is oven greater. Educational de- 


1U.8, Department of Commerce and Agriculture figures, 
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ficlencies, partioularly in rural areas, are growing despite the fact State budgets 
are at the breaking points, The only ole way to spend more than is bein 
spent on education now—outside of Fede al aid—is by raising State and loc 
taxes, particularly pope taxes. 

Were this the only consideration, it would be reason enough for the farmer to 
realize how important Federal aid {s to him and his operation. Farm profit has 
nothing to do with property taxes, except to the farmer. Growing ye erty 
taxes are becoming more important {n the overall cost-price squeeze on the farm. 
It is possible that a farmer could be taxed right off the farm. 

The Federal aid to education plan proposed by President Kennedy is aimed at 
areas where the need is greatest—in the Southern States and farm States where 
the current effort is greater but not enough. The Kennedy plan would add to 
the overall effort and bring it into better balance with the results being achieved 
in other States. For example, under the plan, tha amount of money per student 
is almost double in the Southern States and agricultural States (such as North 
and South Dakota) as it is in the leading industrial States (such as New York, 
Tilinois, and Pennsylvania), 

The Kennedy plan would not bring schools under Federal jurisdiction. This 
is a weak argument by critica of the plan, The Federal grants would go to the 
States to do with what they want—build schools and facilities, raise teachers’ 
salaries, etc. The Federal Government has helped support land-grant colleges 
and a number of other institutions and pro rams for a great many years, and 
there has been no interference from the Federal Government in the operations 
of these institutions and programa whatsoever. 


* * * * * * * 


(Source: Statement of Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Weifare, In U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor and Bublio 
Welfare. Public School Assistance Act of 1961. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Education. FPt.1. 87th Cong., 1st sesa., 1961, pp. 92-95.) 


* * * * 8 * 


* 
The Federal Government is now—and has long Deen: deeply. involved in the 
support of education. Four years before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in the Survey Ordinance of 1785, the National Government provided that 
“there shall be reserved the Lot Number 16 of every Township for the mainte- 
nance of public schools in each Township.’ Two years later, the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 enunclated and further emphasized the prinaiple that education 
of the people must be a requirement for the continued existence of a democratic 
society, ter enactments continued the principle of Federal endowment for 
public education in new Territories and States. In the Territories, the Federal 
Government itself organized school systems which were turned over to the Statca 
for administration as they entered the Union. ; 

In 1862, Congress created the great land-grant system of colleges and uni- 
versities—a unique form of nigner education which has contributed mightily to 
the growth and development of our country, 

The Vocational Education Act of 1917, the so-called Smith-Hughes Act, estab- 
lishing the program of Federal assistance for vocational education, was in direct 
responee to widely expressed needs of the American people, 

The GI bills, providing education for the vetcrans of World War IT, have been a 
statesmanlike contribution to the education of American youth, 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is helping our publio schools to 
improve their programs in mathematics, solence, and modern foreign languages. 
conceded by all to be areas of crucial national concern. The several programs of 
the National Science Foundation aimed to modernize and strengthen the teaching 
of science in the schools algo represent a similar significant contribution. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE YHARS OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The Federal role has been a legitimate and pat ty pete of the American 
educational experience since the founding of the Republic. For 175 years, Federal 
aid to’ education has helped to serve the national interest. 

These Federal activities haye not come about by acoldent or to demonstrate a 
theory, The Congress has authorized Federal aid to meet certain specific needs, 
when other solutions were not deemed adequate or sufficiently timely. 
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These programs of Federal assistance to education have, in my judgment, been 
administered without evidencing one shred of Federal control, As a former 
Governor of a State, I have naturelly been very sensitive to the question of 
Federal-State relationships and have been anxious to preserve the rightful re- 
sponsibility of and independence of action by the States, In my 6 years as 

overnor of Connecticut, not once has the Federal Government exercised control 
directly or indireetly over education in my State, I doult whether you will find 
any such interference in any of our 50 States. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSALS 


I have come before you today to explain and to urge you to support 8S. 1021 
which embodies the administration’s proposals to provide Federal assistance (1) 
for teachers’ salaries, classroom construction, and special projects in our public 
elementary and secondary schools and (2) for maintenance and operation and 
classroom construction in those achool districts affected by Federal activities. 

It ia my firm judgment that 8. 1021 embodies those two great principles which 
have been found in our long-continued tradition of Federal support of education. 
These principles are recognition (1) that the Federal Government hag an especial 
concern for programs which are in the national interest and (2) that the basio 
responsibility for the operation and administration of our school systems inheres 
in the State and local communities, 

The United States is the first nation in history to establish universal public 
education as ita goal. * * * Our future requires that appropriate educational 
opportunities be freely available to all children and youth no mattcr what their 
background, circumstance, or place of residence, 


RISING ENROLLMENTS AND INCREASING Costs 


We have made substantial progress toward meeting this goal, but rising enroll- 
ments and increasing costs have placed great pressure upon the States and local 
school districts. During the past decade, enrollments in public elementary and 
secondary schools have increased from 25,7 million to 37.6 million, or 46 percent, 
Annual expenditures have increased during the same period from $6.5 billion to 
$16.5 billion, or 154 pereent. The cost per pupil in our public education system 
has jumped from $284 a year to $496 per year—an increase of 75 percent. ; 

While Federal tax dollars have increased 85 percent in the postwar years 
State and local communities have had to increase their tax revenues by 2at 

ercent. From 1946 to 1959, while the Federal debt increased by 6 percent, 

tate and local debt soared by more than 300 percent. Property taxes, the 
traditional source of revenue for education, are in many arcas rapidly approaching 
the limits of reasonableness. 

Another problem confronting many a school district is the great mobility of 
our population, Each year more than 5 million people move from one State to 
another. Today's resident of a high income State with a better than average 
school system may well find tomorrow that his children must attend a less than 
avorage school in a low income State, 

Moreover, the States exhibit varying degrees of ability to support education. 
For example, the State with the highest income enjoys almost four times the 
income per public school pupil found in the State with the lowest income. On 
the other hand, the lowest income State has almost 50 percent more children in 
public schools for each 1,000 population as the highest income State. 


PROJECTION FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


The next decade holds no promise of lessened impact upon our resources avail- 
able for support of education, Jenrollmen‘s in public elementary and secondary 
schools will Inorenas from 36 million in 1950-60 to 44 million in 1968-69, These 
increases in enrollment will require an additional 437,000 instructional personnel 
and 600,000 new classrooms by the end of the 18-year period. Of more atriking 
importance, however, is the fact that greatest pressure will be placed upon us 
during the next & years. We cannot afford, in my judgment, to permit any of 
our children to go even 1 year longer than necessary without adequate instruc- 
tional staff and classroom facilities. 

We are therefore proposing in S, 1021 a measure which is aimed to focus espe- 
clally upon the problem of providing adequately for the teaching profession and 
for the necessary facilities for public elementary and secondary school programa, 
with additional emphasis upon certain special and unique problema. 
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ALLOCATION OF FUNDS LEFT TO STATES 


We are suggesting that the States themselves be authorized to decide in what 
proportion they desire to utilize the proposed Federal financial assistance for 
teachers’ salaries or for classroom construction. We -belieye that the States 
are the best judges of the de and incidence of educational need within their 
borders. For example, the State which has already made substantial progress 
in meeting its construction needs can turn to the problem of increasing the salaries 
of members of its public school instructional staff, Another State which has not 
yet surmounted the problem of constructing adequate classrooms may, while 
giving early emphasis to meeting these needs, also use a share of its allotment to 
increase the salaries of teachers, 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In order to have professionally qualified and competent teachers throughout 
our public schools, we are going to have to provide salaries that are competitive 
with those in other occupations requiring equivalent training and experience. 
Inadequate salaries for instructional personnel are a primary deterrent to the 
recruitment and retention of highly qualified persons to staff our public elementary 
and secondary schools, 

In order to keep from losing ground on the basis of present qualification 
standards, the States and local school districts will be hard pressed in face of the 
need for increased numbers of teachers, To raise qualification standards in 
a tight market personnel with high professional training—and we should raise 
such standards—will require substantial improvement in the level of teachers’ 
compensation. 

hiie the States and localities must bear the main burden of such increase, 
the Federal Government can and should make a substantial contribution to 
assist the States and local communities in meeting their goals, Moreover, we 
must make it possible for our punts elementary and secondary schools to bring 
the present instructional staff up to the requisite standards as promptly as 
possible, The 90,000 teachers now in our classrooms who fail to meet full pro- 
fessional certification requirements must be assisted to meet these requirements 
as promptly as possible. 

CLASSROOMS NEEDS 


It is evident that we do not have enough classrooms to meet our needs. We 
should not allow a condition to continue in which several million pupils are 
studying under overcrowded conditions, in aaa aol curtailed sessions or in 
substandard, obsolete, or dilapidated classrooms, @ problem of meeting the 
need for instructional space is complicated and--madoe miore difficult by the fact 
that the bulge of school age papaladen has now begun to be felt to the fullest 
extent in the secondary schools, thus inoreasing the cost of instructional facilities. 
The percentage of enrollment in secondary schools has increased from 27,9 in 
1954 to 32.6 in 1960, The number of secondary school students reported in 
excess of normal classroom capacity in 1954 was 18,7 percent of the total, whereas 
the number so reported in 1960 was 36.8, or almost double. 


* * * ” * * * 


(Source: Statement of Peter T, Schoemann, vice president and chairman of the 
Education Committee, AFL-OIO. In U.8, Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfere. Public School Assistance Act of 1961. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Education. Pt. 1, 87th Cong; lat 
scas; 1961, pp, 390-393.) 

* * * from the time of the Survey Ordinance, back in 1785, it was recognized 
that the National Government had a proper role to play in assisting and en- 
couraging educational effort. 

The partnership of locality, State, and Nation in supporting education has 
continued, Even though local school problema have become national problems 
we nevertheless strong favor local control, local operation, and local polisy 
determinations for public schools, We are gratified that the American com- 
munity is in nearly complete 7S on this basic premise, This general 
opinion removes any question of Federal control from serious contention. 

The real problem facing America today, it seems to us, is whether the National 
Government is playing ita fair part in support of education. We think {t is not; 
we urge that it should, * * * 
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Trade unionists can, In 1961, restate their union’s traditional dedication to the 
pile school idea—the chance for a free education for all. The means of ful- 

ing the goal have, however, changed, They now require a substantial Federal 
participation in the effort, * * * 

We are seriously concerned today with the status and the immediate future of 
public education in the United States, The challenge confronting the public 
schools is different and critical. Education muat prepare us to solve the problems 
of a new age. Americans of the 1940’s and 1960’s helped to fight the greatest of 
-wars, establish the United Nations, provide unprecedented aid to less fort inate 
peoples and fight the Communist world tyranny. These were monumental jobs, 
Compared to the jobs facing Americans of the 1960's and 1970's, however, these 
past accomplishments shrink in proportion. 

Americans of the next score of years must help the many new independent 
nations into the family of free nations We must work with our friends to 
eliminate starvation, illiteracy, massa disease, religious persecution, racial dis- 
crimination. We must control arms under law. We must resist the renewed 
threats to freedom from the dictatorial governments of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. We must advance the space age. We must do these things 
at home and abroad, on earth, and in space, with the knowledge that we might 
not succeed, that we have no guarantee of success, but knowing that to fail is to 
commit mankind to extinction or to centuries of barbarism and slavery. The 
issues, then, could not be more grave. The stakes could not be higher. 


* * * * * * * 


The central vehicle for advancing our way of life and rolling back the menaces 
of totalitarianism, ignorance, and hunger is our educational system. Where does 
it stand? What is its condition? 


ra 


8CHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Pupils and teachers should have safe, well-ventilated classrooms in buildings 
designed to provide maximum opportunity for learning. The present situation 
is a national disgrace. 

We in the AFL-CIO think that we can afford good schools, We believe that 
this marvelously productive economy, if operating near its capacity, can austain 
the effort to provide all of our children with first-rate schools. If history’s richest 
suciety must send its children to study the sciences and humanities {n schools built 
before the turn of the century, then there sure is something out of kilter. Ifa 
substantial number of our children must be ut on curtailed or half-day sessiona 
to learn the humanities which reffect our fundamental value system, then we 
have a problem, and 685,000 pupils in 36 States and the District of Columbia do, 
in fact, go to school on just this basis. 

We in the trade unions think that this “affluent society” should provide sufficient 
classroom space for our young people, yet we had 1,868,000 pupils in excess of 
classroom capacity when the present school year began. This was an increase of 
122,000 over the year before. ~--- 

The U.S. Office of Education reported that, as of last September, we had 76,000 
classrooms which were unsatisfactory, and an additional 66,100 were needed to 
house the students in excess of the present capacity; in other words, a national 
shortage of 142,100 classrooms. Thus, an already critical shortage has worsened 
in the last year because the shortage in the fali of 1959 was 135,200. The prob- 
lem is not that we fail to build. e built 69,400 new or converted classrooms 
last year. The fact is that we simply do not build enough. 

For some years many have questioned these figures provided by the U.S. Office 
of Education. For our part, we have wondered if they were not too modest, 
too cautious to reflect the facts. However, I believe these new figures are hetter 
than those provided before. Heretofore, the national totals were based partly 
on State-level estimates of shortages. These latest figures, showing a shortage 
greater than before, are based on locally completed questionnaires, They ara 
entitled to most careful consideration. ; 

The problem, of course, is simply a failure to build sufficient new classrooms 
for the expanding school age population. Our public school enroilment went u 
3.2 percent in the past year, an increase of 1.1 million of a total of 36.6 million 
pupils in the public elementary and secondary schools, The only answer is more 
classrooms; the only apparent way to get more classrooms is through substantial 
Federal finaneial aid. 
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TEACHERS’ GALARIES - 


It is not certain how many teachers we lack in this country. There are various 
estimates. One of the more realiable seems to be an estimate by one of our affil- 
iated unions, The American Federation of Teachers has estimated that as of 
September 1959 we lacked 250,000 public school teachers. But quality is even 
more important than quantity—~in teachers. Whatever the total sho » And 
it is plainly huge, one glaring fact stands out as a warning of impending peril: 
the legal measure of competence, the certification requirements for teaching, are 
not met by 24,300 high school teachers and 67,200 elementary school teachers, 
These 91,500 teachers—6.5 percent of our teaching forces—are on substandard 
certificates. These are issued on an “emergency’’ basis—to meet an “emergency” 
that stretches on, year after year. : 

It might be noted here that we are finding more and more opportunities for the 
fruitful use of American teachers overseas. It requires little imagination to see 
the boundless good that the free world would derive from the presence of thou- 
sands of dedicated, enlightened U.S. teachers in the newly independent communi- 
ties of Asia and Africa and in the stirring aations of Latin America. But we 
cannot properly provide teachers for oversea missions when we lack so many here 
at home. Both needs must be met; they are twin aspects of the same need, the 
same Boe ; they pinpoint with clarity another reason why this problem can- 
not be solved by the more than 40,000 local school districts, acting alone, without 
Federal assistance. be een VP gta , 

The failure of the law of supply and demand is classic in the case of teachers, 
Despite the patent need for teachers, local school districta have been unable even 
with State aid, to provide attractive salaries and conditions. Nevertheless, 
thousands of teachers who could earn far more in other fields, stay on in educa- 
tion, and thousands of new teachers join their ranks each year, but not enough. 

The truth is that our teachers do not earn a full living wage. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s City Workers’ Family Budget, updated to 1959, shows that a 
worker and spouse with two children fequire at least $6,130 per-year for a modest 
but adequate standard of living. Thus the teacher's average annual salary of 
under $6,000 ($4,730 in 1958), leaves him with only a subsistence wage level. He 
is not. meeting the minimum $118 per week esuires each week of the year. The 
way he most often makes ends meet is to spend the. summer and holidays working 
in some routine job instead of using this period to improve his worth ag an educa- 
tor. Under these conditions, we cannot hope to attract an adequate number of 
top men and women into the teaching profession. 

would point out to the committee that the figures used here on classroom and 
teacher shortages are currey:¢ figures, the latest we could find, and are taken mostly 
from Government sourecs, ey do not involve baseless speculation, or even 
well-based projections. Any projection, either as to building needs at any level 
of the educational system, or as to teacher shortages, shows an even grimmer 
‘picture than that appearing now. ‘The current figures, however, tell a story 
startling enough to demand immediate action. Further delay can be purchased 
only with the gravest of risks, 


* * % * * * * 





v 


(Source: Statement of Dr. Benjamin C, Willis, president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators and Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
In U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Public School Assistance Act of 1961. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Education. Pt. 1. 87th Cong., Ist seas., 1961, pp. 328-330.) 


* * * * * * * 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION NOW 


That there is an ever-present and insistent need for education in a democracy 
a i no comment to men such as yourselves. I think it is self-evident that you 
as legislators and citizens, and we, as educators and citizens, have a deep interes 
and concern, that extends beyond any local areas, to the obligations of society 
and of the Nation to pee a quality program of education for all of the children 
and all of the youth in all 50 States. 

If we are to meet this challenge, there is much that needs to be done. National 
shortages of classrooms and of qualified teachers were reported in a survey in 
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the fail of 1960 and are well known. Perhaps, less well known is the fact that of 
every 10 pupils who reach fifth grade, only 6 finish high school. 

Predictions vary, but they all indicate tremendous and continuing increases in 
the population of the United States in the years just ahead. An economist of the 

ge Corp. estimates that within the next 40 years we will have two persons 

living in the United States for every one person living here now. 

If this materializes, we would need an additional teacher and an additional 
classroom for every one we now have. 

The school population, nationally, has been increasing at about 1 million 
annually. * * * 4 

The national increase requires 40,000 more teachers and 40,000 more oclass- 
rooms a year just to maintain education at the present program level. 


* * * * * * * 


* * * We need school bulidings and we need teachers; but also we need a 
quality program of education planned for individuals and available to ali indi- 
viduals. Fundamental to any quality begat of education is the quality of 
teachers available in adequate numbers. Of this I am certain; what was quality 
preparation for teaching in 1930 is completely inadequate in 1960. 

t the vets time when the world in which we live demands an increasingly 
well-informed and educated teacher, we are faced with a constricted group from 
which to recruit. Population igure reported by age brackets show that in the 
sixties about 47 perceut or 1 in 2 will be young people under 24 years of age and 
that another 41 percent will be over 45 years of age. 

In the 24-45 age group there will ke only 12 percent; this is the group from 
which the majority of our teachers come. Not only will we have an exceptionall 
large enrollment of children, but we will have this very small group from whic 
to draw our teachers. ~ = 

In addition, as women move increasingly into other professional areas, compe- 
tition for the services of the very able will be intensified. Teachers’ salaries are 
going to have to be related to the skills required and, also, realistically, to the 
small supply available, and the great demand. 


COSTS OF PROGRAM 


As we look ahead, then, it {s apparent that the cost of education must continue 
to rise not only to provide facilities and staff for growth in population, but also 
to provide education for all Americans, and to provide a quality program. 

t has been estimated that the present total cost of education should double by 

1970. Evidence has been given to support this position in the reports of many 

oups, among them the Report of the White House Conference of 1956 and the 
Rockefeller Report on the Pursuit of Excellence. 

Problems involved in paying for education today are closely related to the fact 
that our population has grown faster than the tax base. In the early days of 
our history, real property accounted for 75 percent of our wealth; today, real 
property accounts for only 25 percent. Local governments atili rely primarily 
on real property for their tax base especially for schools; this has meant a serious 
strain in relation to real estate. 

Some of our problems stem from the fact that today property tax represents 
such a small part of our total weaith. 

That the lederal Government by sharing tax revenue with the States and 
localities can provide the ne cenery funds to aid in soeking a quality program of 
education to reach all Americans is evident when we look at the report on our 
gross national product. It was $286 billion in 1950; it is reported as $500 billion 
today. Projection figures estimate over a trillion by 1975. 

There are some who have equated Federal oe de with Federal control. The 
American Assoclation of School Adminlstrators believes in local control; I believe 
in local control; history has given evidence that local control can be compatible 
with Federal aid. We have had Federal support of education since the beginning 
of the land-grant colleges; since 1917, there has been Federal support to vocational 
education. 

In this latter case, the program {s so local that funds are Granted to programs 
within schools, Recently, millions of dollara have been paid to teachers by the 
Federal Government while they attended institutes sponsored by universities. 
The universities select the teachers and determine the course of study; the Federal 
Government does not, I refer to institutions both through NDEA and also 
through the National Scionce Foundation, 

Senate bill 1021 is a States rights bill because the State has a choice in the 
utilization of funds. It is a bill in which Federal aid and local control are com- 
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patible. Money allocated may be spent by Btates and localities to meet the 
major need in each State and the major need within each area of the State. 

_. * * * * * * 

The skills of people make a people strong. At no point can we forget that 
vocational education is the soquiring of skits, and that the opportunity or the 
sole of skills, whether they be for entrance into teaching or machine shop, 

r for other skills when adjustment is needed, as a result of technology, must be | 
available to all Americans. 3 

Because of our belief in the work and dignity of the individual; our growing 
population, our interdependent national economy; our expanding scientific knowl- 
edge and today’s veshheloeys because of the insistent demands of our times for 
improvement, for quality in the program of education and for excellence in 
Veeshing. sbere must be more and better teachers, and more and better equipped 
classrooms. 


* * * * * * * ~- 


(Source: Statement of the U.S. Office of Education. Jn U.S. sonra Senate. 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Public School Assistance Act 
‘of 1961. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Education. Pt. 2. 87th 
Cong., Ist seas., pp. 998-999.) 


There was a shortage of 142,100 public elementary and secondary school olass- 
rooms in the Nation as of the fall of 1960, according to completion y the Office 
of Education based on reports from the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 

This compared with 135,200 in the fall of 1959, or a difference of 6,900. 

The shortage of 142,100 reported for the fall of 1960 consisted of 66,100 addi- 
tional classrooms needed to accommodate pupils in excess of normal capacity 
and 76,000 to replace unsatisfactory facilities. ©: : 

These figures clearly confirm, the Office of Education said, that the Nation 
is still faced with a serious problem of providing enough facilities for ita public 
schoolchildren, 

The total shortage of 132,400 classrooms reported in the 1959 fall survey was 
revised to 135,200 as a reault of revisions received from five Btates. 

The difference of 6,900 classrooms in the total classroom shortage reported 
for this year, the Office of Education said, may be due in part to the fact that 
changes in standards used in determining classroom needs, and improvements 
in data-collection L proden ures, ocour from year to year in some of the States. 

The Office of Education considers that the reporting. by the States this year 
is on a sounder basis than ever before. In most instances, the figures supplied 
by the States this year were derived from answers to questionnaires completed 
by local school superintendents rather than on the basis of State estimates, as 
was more often the case in the past. 

The number pupils in excess of normal classroom capacity as of the fall of 
1960 was 1,868,000, an increase of 122,000 over the revised 1959 total. Over- 
crowding, of course, affects not only the pupils in excess of normel capacity 
but also all the other pupils who share the same crowded quarters, Year-to- 
year shapes: in this category may also be due in part to changes in data collec- 
tion procedures and standards, 

There are about 685,000 pupils in 36 States and the District of Columbia at- 
tending school on curtailed ‘or half-day sessions. About half this number are 
included in the total of 1,868,000 pupils reported as in excess of normal capacity. 

The Office of Education survey showed that 69,400 classrooms were compleus 
during the past year, ap ey. the same as the number completed in 1958-59, 
but still below the peak of 72,100 completed in 1957~58. Completions include 
new construction as well as classrooms converted from other uses to instructional 
purposes, 

‘the survey indicates that the presont rate of completions might continue 
through the present school year, since 69,600 classrooms were reported as sched- 
uled for completion in 1960-61. If classrooms are completed as scheduled for 
1960-61, the average number of rooms completed during the 5 years ending in the 
fall of 1961 will be approximately 70,000 as shown in the following tabulation: 


Classrooms ; _ Classrooma 


; completed : completed 
ay ae 68, 700| 1960-61 (scheduled for comple- 
1967-58.2...--...-.- eons 72,100). ton) 2s- fees choueeeee ee - 60, 600 
1968-59.....00-----0--- ue 69. 500 | 5-year average....-..-..----- 69, 860 


1059-60... eee ene 69, 400 
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The States reported that 17,800 classrooms were abandoned during 1959-60. 
Classrooms are abandoned often because of reorganization and consolidation of 
school districts as well as for obsolescence of buildings. 

Meanwhile, public school enrollments increased to a record 36.3 million pupils, 
24.5 million fn elementary schools and 11.8 million in secondary schools. Fhe 
total enroliment was 1.1 million or 3.2 cat greater than it was a year ago. 

The Office of Education survey showed 1,410,000 full-time and part-time class- 
room teachers this fall in the Nation’s public schools, 861,000 at the elementary 
level, and 649,000 at the secondary level. This is a gain of 55,000 or 4 percent 
over the 1959 total. 

State departments of education reported in the survey that 67,200 elementar 
and 24,300 secondary full-time teachers have not met full certification standards 
for teaching. The total of 91,500 such teachers represents a decrease of 5,500 
or 5.6 percent from the number in the fall of 1959. 

The proportion of teachers with less than standard certificates was reduced 
from if percent of the Nation’s total teaching staff a year ago to 6.5 percent 
currently. 

Information for American Samoa, the Canal Zone, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
ae pereie delpnes, also reported in the survey, is not included in the national 


The annual national Gy. is based on a detailed questionnaire prepared by 
the Office of Education and distributed to chief State school officers each Septem- 
ber. Most of the States, in turn, develop similar questionnaires as a basis for 
obtaining information from local school districts. Since variations exist in the 
standards used by local superintendents in determining classroom needs, the 
Office of Education said, the data on the classroom shortage are not necessarily 
comparable from State to State. 


B. Arguments in Opposition to Federal Aid to Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education 


(Source: Statement of the American Farm Bureau presented by John C, Lynn, 
legislative director, In U.S, Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Public School Assistance Act of 1961. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Education. Pt. 2. 87th Cong., Ist sess., 1961, 
pp. 1170-1176.) 


* * * * * * * 


The financing of publio elementary and secondary education is quite properly 
a State and local responsibility. @ oppose expanded Federal aid to education 
because it would be a “foot in the door” toward a federally controlled system of 
education, It is unrealistic to contend that the mere insertion in a legislative 
proposal of a pious clause disavowing any intention of asker 8 Federal con- 
trols would prevent Federal encroachment. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
the Federal Government can regulate that which it subsidizes. The greatest 
control available to the Federal Government is its power to allocate funds, 
Federal aid to education would stymie local initiative, a very necessary in- 
gredient to an adequate school system, and would inerease overall school costs. 
To transfer general educational costs to the Federal Government would result 
in increasing Federal taxes or a boost in the current national debt, thus feeding 
the fires of inflation. Either of these consequences would undermine our educa- 
tional system and all other aspects of our economy. 
* * * * * * * 


Our testimony deals primarily with the proposed aid to public primary and 
aneey schools since our policy deals mainly with this aspect of the proposed 
legislation. 

This program is presented as an emergency to deal with public education. We 
do not Galeve an cinergengy exists except in a few special areas. There is no 
demonstrated emergency. There i3 massive evidence to demonstrate that we are 
making real progress at the State and local level in meeting the educational 
needs of our Nation. 

It is fallacious to conclude that more schoolrooms will be constructed by the 
use of the Federal doilar than we will with State and local dollars, In fact, 
we believe that in the long run we will get fewer schoolrooms and less increase 
in teachers’ salaries if we go the Federal aid route for public education. 
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Anyone who has traveled through this Nation must be prea by the num- 
ber of schools being constructed in many, many communities. Counties and 
communities throughout the Nation are spending unprecedented sums for school- 
room construction and efforts are belnz made to increase teachers’ salaries and 
to improve overall conditions. Local people understand this, challenge and will 
meet it through local taxation, without Federal assistance and without Federal 
control. Federal aid could slow down this process by taking away local initiative, 
Never before have our people been more alert to technological and economic 
Prowscae Never have they shown more interest in education and ite essential 
importance. . : 
he expansion and improvement in our educational system during the laat 
decade through State and local responsibility are unprecedented. Over 47 mil- 
lion persons—more than one-fourth of the Nation—now participate in some form 
of full-time formal education. Ninety sient percent of children aged 6 to 1 
and almost 85 percent of those aged 16 and 17 are enrolled in school. One-thir 
of our young people enter college; two-thirds of those who enter graduate. One 
and a half million high school diplomas and a half million college degrees are 
awarded each year. No nation can reasonably hope to approach these achieve- 


ments. 

Another fact which points to existing State and local Initiative is the sale of new 
school bond issues. Sales of new issues of school bonds for public elementary and 
secondary schools in 1960 ated over $2,183,870,000—an increase of more 
than 13 percent over sales of $1,927,600,000 of such bonds in 1959. Sales of school 
bond issues during each of the last 4 years have been as follows: 


1957.-.----- Lact ei $2, 357, 700, 000] 1959...............- $1, 927, 600, 000 
FOBS ne tee 2; 315, 000, 000| 1960... --- ee an 2, 183, 870, 000 


_. Sales of such bonds in January 1961 aggregated over $305 million—the largest 
amount of school bonds ever sold in a single month. The proceeds from the sales 
_.of these bonds are used for construction and expansion of school facilities. 

At school bond elections in 1960 voters approved more than $1,756,975,000 of 
additional bonds for elementary and secondary schools. This representa ap- 
proval of over 81 percent, by value, of the school. bonds submitted for approval 
at bond elections. This was the largest amount of school bonds approved at 
bond elections in any Bare and indicates the possibility of a continuing high level 
of sales of school bonds to. provide facilities in public elemen and secondary 
schools. The amount approved at bond elections in 1960 would be supplemented 
by unused authorizations from prior years and by bonds for which voter approval 
was not required. : 

FACTS ABOUT THE THACHER SHORTAGE 


Low birth rates in the 1930’s and the baby boom of the postwar years have 
caused a scarcity of panos in the age group which normally enters teaching 
and an overflow of children to be educated. The number of persons between 
ae eee years for every 100 children & to 17 years shrank from 78 in 1950 to 

ln ’ : 

Schools have been remarkably successful in attracting a larger aera e of 
the smaller supply of potential candidates. The percentage of college studenta 
choosing a teaching career has grown from 21 percent to 32 percent of all 
graduates in the past 10 years, ; 

The olvilian labor force increased only 12 percent between 1049 and 1959, 
but the public schools were able to expand their instructional staff by 51 percent. 
One of the major factora that attracted applicante to teaching jobs was an in- 
crease in public school teachers’ pay of 45 percent, compared with a raise for all 
employed persons of only 29 percent (in constant dollars) over the 10-year period. 

For some time there has been clear evidence that the teacher shortage is rapidly 
diminishing, Four cos ago the National Education Association, in its 1056 
oe au ly and demand report predicted an end to the teacher shortage—by 

¢ early 8. 

Shortages of teachers are concentrated in a few fields like mathematics and 
scionce. Teachers trained in those fields often receive offers of better paying 
jobs in industry. 

In the past 5 years (1954 to 1959), while the number of all college graduates 
prepared to teach increased 47 percent, the number of those prepared to teach 
science or mathematics jumped by 100 percent. 
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The number of pupils per teacher has been consistently reduced, from 35.6 In 
1900 to 29.2 in 1930 to 26.1 in 1950 and 25 in 1959-60. The decline was 6.4 
pupils per teacher between 1900 and 1930, and 4.2 pupils between 1930 and 1960. 

* * * * * * 


* 

Teachers’ salaries are not uniform throughout the United States. Neither 
are other incomes, living standards, or other economic and social conditions. 
But the range in teachers’ salaries has shrunk dramatically. The ratio between 
the highest and lowest State average was 1:5.1 in 1941-42; in 1959-60 it was 
1:1.9. This is a narrower range than in per capita income, 

But in 1941-42 teachers in the lowest State received about one-third of the 
national average pay; in 1959-60 they received about two-thirds of the national 
average. This is a remarkable reduotion in the differential. Relative to other 
citizens, the teachers are generally better off in the low-income States than in 
high-income States. 


FACTS ABOUT CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION 


The major responsibility for the existence of a classroom shortage is generally 
attributed to two factors: 

(a) The slowdown (sometimes called “standstill’’) {n school construction 
during the 1930's and 1940's, Schoo! building activity was low during the 
depression and war years; 80 was everything else. According to statistics 
of the Office of Education about 288,000 classrooms were built in the years 
1929-30—1948-49 while the number of children attending public schools 
fell half a million. It is likely that replacement of old schools proceeded 
at a somewhat slower pace than if there had been no war or depression. 

(b) The unprecedented influx of children between 1949-50 and 1959-60 
swelled public school enrollment by 10.8 million. The presence of those 
children required a net addition of 370,000 classrooms. Actually, 567,000 
classrooms were completed in the years 1949-50—1958-59. That left about 
200,000 classrooms for the replacement of old buildings, and for the reduo- 
tion of whatever shortage existed in 1950. 

The classroom picture which the various conflicting and internally contradic- 
tory reports of the Office of Education present is no less confusing than the 
teacher shortage situation. The Commissioner of Education testified before the 
House Education Committee on October 8, 1954, that, at the prevailing construc- 
tion rate, the classroom shortage would total 470,000 by 1959-60. The chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare predicted on January 27, 
1955, that the shortage, within 3 years, would climb to 600,000. But 2 montha 
later the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare stated before the House 
Education Committee: ‘We find that the estimated classroom deficit by the 
year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms rather than 407,000.” 

On December 28, 1959, the Secretary of HEW released at a news conference a 
report stating there existed a shortage of 132,400 classrooms in the school year 
1959-60. Is this total more reliable than the erratic reports in earlier years? 
Analysis reveals that it is no better—and probably no worse—than the other 
shortage claims. It was arrived at by fundamentally the same process: b 
asking State departments of education about the size of the shortage in their 
respective States. Some State departments made their own estimates; others 
communicated with local school systems. No uniform national standards were 
prescribed and reliance was placed upon a local judgment of need. The replies 
were just as dependable as they would be to a survey of the need for automobiles 
which asked every man, woman, and adolescent whether he or she needed one 
or several new cars (with the promer: of gettin them for free or at half price 
if the survey reported a big enough “need’’). Close study of the annual class- 
room shortage reports of the Office of Education reveals sharp changes—amount- 
ing to thousands of classrooms—up or down in several States, from year to year. 

he outlook for meeting future school building needs is excellent in view of 
the fact that annual enrollment increases will decline to half their present size 
in the course of the 1960's. 

The classroom need in the coming decade was computed as follows by Iouis H. 

Conger, Jr., Educational Statistics Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
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Illustrative projection of the number of public school classrooms needed to be built in 
the 10 years 1959-60 through 1968-69—48 States and District of Columbia 


Classrooms needed for increased enrollment (8.7 million pupils) baawoses 312, 000 

Classrooms needed to eliminate existing shortage (to eliminate excess 
enrollment and to replace unsatisfactory facilities)..........-.-.... 131, 600 
Classrooms needed for future replacement and abandonment........-- 166, 400 
Total classrooms needed to be built (1959-60—1968~69)___.____ 610, 000 


This Broo places 10-year needs at 610,000 classrooms, for an annual 
average of 61,000. 

Actual construction was reported by the Secretary of HEW on December 23, 
1959, as follows: 


Classrooms Classrooms 
1965-06. oc cos oceans sees nce 63, 300 | 1958-59... 2. ee 70, 000 
1966-57 225.0552 ce eat seeees 68, 700 | 1959-60.__..-.-..----------- 62, 700 
1957-683. 25 soc b eee 72, 100 


The averagé annual construction during these 5 years was 67,360—which is 10 
percent more than will be needed in the next 10 years. That means that the re- 
cent and current rate of classroom construction is ample to take care of the re- 
quirements of the publie schools. 

This is strong evidence of the ability and the desire of Americans to finance 
schools at local levels of government, : 

We do not believe large sums of Federal funds are the answer to our educational 
needs. There is no special magio in a federally appropriated dollar. Enactment 
of Federal ald to education in the form of assistance for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries will actually prove to be a great disservice to our public school 
system. The result of intervention by the Federal Government could be to 
stymie initiative on the part of the local ple who might get the impression 
that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Federal Government will assist them. 

We will build more schoolrooms, pay our teachers better, and improve the edu- 
cation of our children if we promote local initiative and continue to finance our 
schools through local effort. 

The public school system of this country is the envy of the world, The un- 
peceaenied progress in our public education system has been socom lhe by 

tate and local effort. Local control of our school system has made it possible 
for programs to be developed to fit local needs, A temporary or permanent pro- 
gram of Federal aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries, by necessity, 
would involve Federal control over our public education system. 


* * * * * *. * 


The American Farm Bureau Federation views with considerable concern 
Federal intervention in an increasing number of fields which formerly were the 
responsibilities of State and local government. With the Federal debt at an 
alltime high, with the need to balance the Federal budget to avoid more inflation, 
we think that citizens throughout the Nation are becoming more and more con- 
scious that they don’t get something for nothing from Washington. 


* * * . tt * * * 


(Source: Statement of the Investment Bankers Association of America. In 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Public 
School Assistance Act of 1961, Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Education, Pt. 2. 87th Cong., Ist sess., 1961, pp. 1151-1152.) 

* * * * * * * 

In our view, the first and basic issue to be decided by the Congress is whether 
there is really any need for the proposed Federal aid, Since the primary em- 
phasis has been placed on the need for additional classrooms, the answer to 
this xjpeetion rests upon an informed consideration of (1) the present need for 
additional classrooms, (2) the pone rate in enrollment in publio elementary 
and secondary schoola which will determine the future need for additional class- 
rooms, and (3) the efforts and ability of State and local educational agencies 
to finance construction of additional classrooms, As we have up-to-date perti- 
nent factual data on these duesons which we believe will be heipful to the 
committee, this statement is directed particularly to this jesue. 
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(1) Construction of classrooms for public elementary and secondary schools con- 
tinues at a high level without Federal assiatance 


The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare prepares annual tabu- 
lations of the number of additional classrooms reported to needed in each 
State. These estimates of needed classrooms are generally accepted as the most 
accurate available, but it should be recognized that they represent maximum esti- 
mates of need, These estimates of classrooms needed to accommodate pupils in 
excess of normal capacity are inflated because they indicate needed classrooms in 
many cases where the classrooms are almost completed. For example, the figures 
for the fall of 1960 for a junior high school in Montgomery County, Md. show 
2,180 students on double session in that school; but the facts reveal that a new 
high school scheduled for opening in September 1960 was not completed on sched- 
ule because of construction delays so that the 740 pupils scheduled to attend the 
new high school were put on double sessions with the 1,440 pupils in the junior 
high school until the new school waa completed in December 1960. This situa- 
tion undoubtedly occurred in mahy communities Welies soae the country with 
the result that the reports thus showed large numbers of students in classrooms 
in excess of normal capacity simply because achools which had been financed and 
scheduled for opening in September 1960, were not completed by the scheduled 

ate. : 

The estimates of classrooms needed to replace “unsatisfactory” facilities are 
also suspect as maximum figures, In some States there are arbitrary standards 
which provide that after a school building has been in use for a specified number 
of years it automatically is classified as obsolete. In this connection, it might be 
observed that age alone does not make a classroom unsatisfactory. Many of our 
finest institutions of higher learning, both in this country and abroad, take great 
pride in classrooms that have been in use for over 100 years, 

In 1955 it was estimated by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that about 300,000 additional classrooms were needed (and certain advocates of 
Federal aid then placed the estimate much higher). 

In a release on January 19, 1961, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare announced that its latest tabulation for the fall of 1960 showed a short- 
age of 66,100 additional classrooms needed to accommodate pupila in excess of 
normal capacity and 76,000 classrooms to replace unsatisfactory facilities, 

This same January 1961 release by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare veported classrooms completed during the past 4 years for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as follows: 


Classrooma 

Year: completed 

1056-57. 2ccheh se esch Vee kh Meuse des ekeees beseech ecee 68, 700 

1967-08. occu ce eckeest el tee to aa eee te Seen 72, 100 

TORSO. ete ene eee ei ea ae 69, 500 
1959-60___.. Locvotculenstssee eG lmcua ye ac aeee ake coe ee ese re 69, 

1960-61 (scheduled for completion) .-._.....-------------------- 69, 600 


Thus, over 279,700 classrooms have been completed during the last 4 yeara and 
an additional 69,600 classrooms are scheduled for completion during the 1960-61 
school year, a total of over 349,300 classrooms during the 5-year 1957-61 perlod, 

These facts serve dramatically to disprove the prophesies of the advocates of 
Federal aid at hearings before a subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in Iebruary 1957, One stated that ‘we will be very lucky if 
this oe we build as many schools as we did last year and next year we won’t 
build as many as we did this hae unless there ig assistance, stimulation, and 
financial incentives from the Federal Government” (pp. 128-129 of hearings 
on Federal Aid to States for School Construction before a Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 1957). Another advocate of Federal 
aid in 1957 stated, ‘And most serious, without substantial Federal aid, it is 
doubtful that even the present inadequate level of school construction can be 
maintained” (p. 226 of the same hearings). Today, 4 years later, we have an 
additional 279,700 classrooms without Federal aid. 

In,any community with a growing population it is a normal situation to need 
a few additional classrooms every yenr, and this normal level of additional class- 
room need—which may total thousands of classrooms when aggregated for the 
United States—does not indicate any “crisis”? or inability to finance additional 
facilities, Classrooms usually are built only when they are needed, simply be- 
cause taxpayers do not authorize the construction of classrooms and the required 
tax levy for payment of debt service until the need exists. In most communi- 
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ties the need for classrooms may be reaching what is considered a normal level 
of additional classroom need. 

In short, the alleged ‘‘crisia’’ in need for additional classroonis for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been met by the construction programs which 
are continuing at a steady rate without Federal aid. 


(2) Rate of growth ts decreasing in public elementary and secondary school enrollment 
A preliminary projection of enrollment in the public schools, included in 5 re- 
ort on “Staffing and Cone one Public Elemen and Secondary Schools,” 
igsued by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated December 
14,1960, shows that the total enrollment in public elementary and: secondary 
schools increased from 31,162,843 in 1955-56 to 37,196,000 in 1960-61, a total in- 
crease of 6,033,157, or an average annual increase of 1,206,631. 

The rojection estimates that the enrollment in’ 1960-61 will increase to 
41,880, in 1965-66, an increase in the 6-year period of 4,692,000, an average 
annual increase of only 938,400. 

The important fact from these figures is that the rate of growth fn enroll 
ment in public elementary and secondary schools during the nh heed period from 
1961 .to 1966 is eatimated to be down 35.1 percent from the growth rate during the 
5-year period immediately past. In absolute terms, the increase in enrollment in 
the next 5 years is estimated to be down over 22 percent from the average annual 
increase in enrollment during the past 5 years. 


* are. * . * * * * 





(Source: Statement by Harley L. Lutz, Government Finance Consultant, National 
Association of Manufacturers. In U.8. Congress. Senate Committee on 
Labor and Publio Welfare. Publie School Assistance Aot of 1961, Hearings 
pee Te i aaa on Edueation. Pt. 1. 87th Cong., Ist sess., 1961, 
pp. ; 


* * * : * * * 


* 

* * * The underlying thesis of NAM’s approach * * * is that the Federal 
responsibilities should be limited to the truly national tasks and that all other 
matters should be left to the States, their local units, or the private economy. 
Disregard of this basic principle has led to such a wide dispersion of the time 
and energy of Federal officiala—the Exeoutive, the Cabinet and the Congress— 
that the most efficient discharge of those duties and functions which only the 
Federal Government can perform has not been attained. How can it be other- 
wise when we consider the time that the Federal officlals must devote to relatively 
small mattera—with all the maneuvering, political negotiating, and reconciliation 
of divergent views which are involved in each. How can there be firm and con- 
sistent policy in the two major areas which only the central  comeruanene oan 
handle—defense and foreign affairs—when the President and his advisers must 
scatter their attention over a thousand and one other issues, ran from tobacco 
and wheat planting to juvenile delinquency, from college curricula to waste treat- 
ment works, from below-cost housing rentals to free food stamps? The talents 
and capacities for competent national leadership are available. But they must 
be conserved for that purpose and not frittered away on so many matters that 
are not genuine Federal business. 

Public education, at any and all levels, obviously-does not come into the cate- 
gory of a truly national task. It is, and has always been, primarily a local 
responsibility. Whether the formal part of education be done in private or 
public schools and colleges, the American tradition has always been for local 
or & combination of local-State and private responsibility in management and 

nancing. . 

The advocates of Federal support of public education have sought to rely 
on various Federal actions, back to the Ordinance of 1785, to confirm a Federal 
obligation in this field. However, a review of the record shows that neither 
any separate action nor the entire collection of them together was motivated by 
a primary concern with public education as such. There were always other 
obipetlvee for the realization of which education was utillzed as a medium. 

or example, the Ordinance of 1785 established the rectangular survey _and 
sct aside one section in each township for the support of common schools, Dur- 
ing the first hundered years after 1785 land was the Nation’a most abundant 
resource and tho promotion of western settlement was a high priority objective. 
The school land grants were made as an inducement to settlers, who would be 
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more willing to go west and take up land if educational facilities were in prospect, 
to the extent that such were assured by the grants. The land grant colleges 
established by the Morrill Act of 1862 were required to provide certain subjecta 
as a condition of the erents, chief among which was instruction and training In 
agriculture. Again, the principal objective was the improvement of farming as 
the main source of livellhood for the western settlers, A larger area.of western 
lands waa given to the transcontinental railroads than to the schools and colleges, 
In this case also, the purpose was the promotion of western settlement and nationa 
unity, not acquisition of title to railroad property. ; 

In addition to the land grants which utilized the mechanism of education 
to further other objectives, the) Government has made substantial payments 
to colleges and universities under research contracts; it has maintained pro- 
fessional schools to train Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard personnel; 
and it has defrayed the cost of schools in federally affected areas, None of these 
contacts with educational institutions or with the public schools can be regarded 
as a precedent for a general across-the-board obligation to support public educa- 
tion, There has been, as yet, no broad general Federal grant for. public education, 
and there is no present need to shift the responsibility for. financing-and managing 
our system of public education from State-local to Federal jurisdiction. 


2. NO CRISIS IN BDUCATION 


For the past 10 years or more the advocates of Federal support of public 
education have been predicting disaster unless their solution. were adopted. 
The Hovde task force report, and the President's recent message to the Congress 
rehashed the old arguments—teacher supply and salaries; classroom shortage; 
State and local incapacity, andso on. The record has consistently refuted these 
forecasts as I shall presently demonstrate by samplings of available data. 
Teacher supply has. increased, salaries Nave been raised, classrooms have been 
built. The American public school and college system has not collapsed. These 
results have been achieved without Federal aid. * * * 

Teacher supply and salaries.—Some pertinent data pertaining to the number 
of teachers and their salary situation are presented herewith: 

(a) Pupil enrollment increased 1950-51 to 1960-61 by 44.4 percent, but the 
number of teachers rose in the same time by 51.9 percent, This made possible 
some reduction of the average pupil-teacher ratio. ; 

(b) The average annual salary of the instructional staff in the public schools 
increased from $3,126 in 1950-51 to $5,389 in 1960-61, an increase of 72.4 percent, 
The average salary of classrooin teachers rose in the same period from $3,082 to 
$5,150, an increase of 70 percent, From 1950 to 1960, average gross weekly 
earnings in manufacturing went up from $59,383 to $90.91, an increase of 53,2 
percent.? It must be remembered that teacher pay is for approximately a 10- 
‘month period, while wages and salaries in industries are usually based on 49 or 
50 weeks of actual work, On a comparable annual basis, teacher pay would 
make a still more favorable showing. 

(c) ‘The upward trend of classroom salaries is further shown by the following: 


Upward trend in classroom salaries 














Percentage of salaries 
Year 
Below $3,500 to $4,500 and ~ 
500 $4,499 over 
90602095). 25s bees Fede ovendeiwcncua nde. cadtectse cen deteefasneee 62.0 26 13,0 
100026]. secs oi socadsesveasecesccczecenansteesatewobawssace~’ 9.6 27 62.3 





Sources: National Education Assoclation, ‘Research Report, 1960-R16," December, 1960; Economlo 
Report of the President, January 1961, table 0-25, : 





2 Of. the comparison of average annual earnings in inter industries and annual salartes of public school 
teachers In R. Freeman, School Needs iu the Decade Abead,” 1968, p. 133, 
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It should be noted, further, that there are‘substantial differences in all income | 
levels in different sections and that teacher salaries must be viewed in ‘relation- : 
ship to other incomes. There are also material differences in living standards 

their costs. ‘The Office of Education released a study on January 19; 1961, 
in which it is stated that an average salary 50 percent higher in purchasing ' 
power than that prevailing in 1958-59 would be required by 1963-64, Salary - 
increases -will no doubt be made ip the future as in-the past, but they must be_ 
in harmony with the general movement of incomes in particular sections, To 
single out teachers for an: arbitrary 60-percent increase over 5 years regardless 
of the local income pattérn-would disrupt the economic’ stability of many com- 
munities. . It would augment’ wage-push inflation, This distortion would retard, 
not advance, the osuse df education,» = = mg 

Classroom construction.—The statistics relating to classroom shortage and» 
need that have been issued by the’ Office of Education over the past 6 to 8 ‘years 
have been so erratic as to undermine seriously the confidence that data compiled ° 
by an official agenoy should receive: “Freéman has brought together 4 series of 
estimates made at different times which have ranged from as shortage 6f.600,000 - 
rooms down to 132,400 rooms. In a 1959 report on “‘Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing,” the Office of Education noted that its data on classroom short~ 
age and needs should be used with caution because of ee State standards 
of “normal” class size and “unsatisfactory” facilities, 6 are thus put on 
notice not to take too seriously the latest estimate. It is not surprising that . 
President Eisenhower recommiendéd in his last budget’ message an increased 
appropriation to eid the quality of oer one! vette nin AR: “M7)). . 

Ringe the end of World War ITI between 600,000 and 700,000 classrooms have 
been built, The number constructed in the 5 years 1956-60 was 336,800. The 
generally accepted projection of classroom needs through the 1960's is 600,000, 
or an annual average of-some 60,000 new classrooms.’ This figure was used in 
the President’s messdge, The average annual construction of the past 5 years, 
1956-60, was 67,360.’ There is no evidence from the record to support the as- 
sumption that new school construction will abruptly decline so far below the 
ie of the earlier performance as to indicate State-local inability to meet the 
need, : A 

The familiar technique of “government by crisis” is in operation here, with 
respect both to public school and college construction, A 10-year cumulation 
of classroom need in one case and of college enrollment in the other is cited to 
imply that massive -Federal action is required immediately in both areas. 
Actually, State and local school authorities will have 10 years to provide the 
needed classrooms, Likewise, the colleges and universities will have 10 years 
in which to get ready for the enrollment estimated by 1970. : 

Meantime, various factors warrant caution, especially with regard to school 
construction. The migration of population from central] cities’ to suburbs, the 
development of new urban communities adjacent to large industrial plants, and 
the continual shift of people from one State to ancther will produce shortages 
of all sorts of minici pel facilities in some places and surpluses in other places. 
These changing conditions, which are not new in our national experienée, will 
continue indefinitely, The requirements, not only for schools but for stréets, 
sewers, city halls, police and fire stations, and many other things, will be never- 
ending and ever-changing. None of thbm can be permanently met by Federal 
grants. They can and must be dealt with by the people themselves out of the 
resources which the growth of new communities will generate. The most de- 
moralizing thing that could possibly happen would be misguided Federal in- 
tervention with grants, or offers of grants, to carry any part of this load. 


* * * * * * * 


3. STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


¥ * * * * * * 


Candid consideration of the facts would dispel the erroneous assumption of 
State and local fiscal incapacity, The aggregate wealth and income of the citi- 
zens of the several States fs the same as the aggregate wealth and income of 
the citizens of the United States. This aggregate must support all government, 
The States have as broad taxing powers es the United States, except for the 
duties on imports, In fact, the States and looal units have, in the roperty tax 
& fiscal resource not practically available to the United States under the direc 
tax clause, With the steady growth of construction in all sections—residential, 
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business, papls utility, and other—the base of the property tax will rise’ over 
the next decade by many billions. : oat O Na Pi cius 

Further, the States and their local units are now in much better relative finan- 
cial condition than the Federal Government, and are actually better able to 
carry the cost of our future public educational needs. State and local debt 
amounts to some $60 billion, of which. at least $17 billion was issued for school 
construction. The Federal debt is around $290 billion and there is no assurance 
that it can be. held to this.level. The spending programs which are being laid 
before the Congress will, if enacted, lead to substantial deficits, This evidence 
of’ lack of fiscal discipline is hardiy calculated to assure foreign holders of dollar 
balancés- against further dollar depreciation. State and local tax rates .are 
moderate, as compared with the punitive growth-restricting Federal tax rates. 
States provide only the kinds of public services which are deemed to be necessary 
and genuinely beneficial to the people and avoid the benevolent paternalism 
that has motivated the widening eral excursions into all manner cf eens 
on the assumption that every matter of national interest involves a Federal 
obligation to. spend money. 

* * * a * * * 


4. FEDERAL. SUPPORT MEANS FEDERAL CONTROL | 


Federal support of education means a transfer of responsibility from the 
home to a bureaucracy; from Main Street to Washington. It means Federal 
rather than local control, a central regimentation that will eventually extend 
to curriculum content. Here, for example, is what President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education said, in 1938, about Federal control of vocational 
education: 

“Much of the very unwise existing Federal control over vocational education 
results from the fact that Federal officials have assumed the duty of determining 
in detail what types of education shall be considered vocational. 

In other words, the Federal officials who handled the money were assuming 
the right to determine curriculum content. 

A staff study for the Advisory Committee of 1938 outlined the pattern of devel- 
oping Federal control in these words: 

“Yentative suggestions have ultimately become rules, and rules have been given 
the effect of the organic act itself, The specificity of details required in State 
plane has increased. The staff of Federal supervisors has expanded, There has 

een developed in the States the habit of looking more and more to the Federal 
officials for guidance and direction in the development of State programs,” 

If unwise Federal intervention could not be kept out of a $40 million program 
of grants for vocational education, how can we expect, or assume, that such inter- 
vention can be prevented when billions are involved? 

The plain fact is that Federal control and supervision of the educational 
grants will be both proper and necessary, the-most strenuous disclaimers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The Congress and the executive authorities would be 
guilt of prone neglect if they were to fail in providing for inspection and super- 
vision and, where necessary, the right to direct the use of grant funds, or to 
withhold them, in order to assure proper application of the money and compliance 
with tho Federal intent. As the grants increase in amount and acquire perma- 
nence in duration, Federal control will extend more and more deeply into subject 
matter. 


(Source: Statement of Dr. K. Brantley Watson, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. In U.S. Congress, Senate. Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Public School Assistance Act of 1961. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Education. Pt. 1. 87th Cong., Ist sess., 
1961, pp. 338-348.) 
* * * * * * * 

* * * nublic education is and should continue to be a State and local responsi- 
bility. It is our belief that the intrusion of Federal support and consequent con- 
trol into the discharge of this responsibility is unwarranted. Furthermore, it 
would be contradictory to the principles of our democratic processes and could 
well lead to a nationalized school system whicb Is the antithesis of our American 
approach to education which has produced the highest edueational level of any 
nation in history. -- 

* * * * * * * 
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* * * Forcing..decisions on. local: education: from a. central. bureaucracy is 
contradictory to the practice of freedom: and inconsistent with the American. 
approach to education. Our system has advanced because it reflected diverse 
cultures and yet a common acceptance of responsibility. by many citizens for 
education, eae BES Ie Bae cate Ree he isis ee 

This pluralistic concept of decisionmaking identifies the unique basis of 
American education. It is unlike and not subject: to the. hazards .of centralized | 
standardization of education as practiced in Europe.; History. shows that such 
centralized systems of education. become: easy instruments for indoctrination 
which can be exploited by political demagogs. ==.» 6 iN Ag 

In the chamber’s view, Federal subsidies mean Federal decisions about school 
problems which should be left. to the States or their communities to make, 
Proposals as comprehensive as those before this committée, especially those 
providing grants such as in 8. 8 and in title I of 8; 1021, are thus a retrogression 
toward centralized planning at a time when our State systems, uniquely cast in 
the image of maximum diversity and: free enterprise, are enjoying a more rapid 
acceleration than at any time in. our. history... Never before have our people 
been more alert to technological and economic progress, Never have they 
shown more interest in education and its essential importance. ; 

In quantitative terms, the expansion and improvement in our educational 
system during the last decade through State and local responsibility are un-. 
precedented. Over 47 million persons, more than one-fourth of the Nation, now 
participate in full-time formal education. Ninety-nine percent of the children 
aged 6 to 15 and almost 85 percent of those aged 16 and 17 are enrolled in school. 
One-third of our young people enter college; two-thirds of those who enter 
graduate. One and a-half million high school diplomas and a half million college 
degrees are. awarded’ each year:. No nation on-earth ever did, does now, or has a 
reasonable prospect to approach these achievements, 

School expansion required by the baby boom of World War IT has been met 
effectively by State and community action. In the last decadé, the. number of 
teachers employed and the number of classrooms in use. have increased faster 
than enrollment. While school enroliment increased by 48 percent since 1950, 
the total numberof classrooms: available increased by 60 percent, They are 
taught in smaller groups by. better trained teachers, whose number increased 
by 51 percent, The certification requirements for teachers have shown a sig- 
nificant rise. Every State in the Union now requires a bachelor’s degree or 
better ag a qualification for teaching in high school. All but eight States require 
a college degree for teaching in the elementary school. In 1950, only 17 States 
required 4 years of. college for beginning teachers. 

Average annual salaries of the instructional staff rose in proportion to quality: 
From $3,126:in 1950-51, they are estimated to reach $5,389 this year, an increase 
of over 72 percent. eg . 

These records are only part of the phenomenal advancement this Nation has 
enjoyed in education—without Federal direction. The Freple at the local level 
on whom the power of decision has rested have had the wisdom to give the 
priority to education which it deserved. Neither should we write off these 
accomplishments as matters of the past because they augur for an even better 
future. The new record in school-bond epee in the year 1960 is an indica~ 
tion that schooi-bond sales will continue at a high rate justifying the assumption 
that there will be a greater rate of-classroom construction and larger outlays per 
pupil in the years ahead, * * * . Instructional staff rose to 1,455,000 in 1959-60 
from 962,000 in 1949-50, In terms of increase in numbers and monthly earnings, 
education led all other categories of State and local government employees. 
Teacher-pupll ratio actually improved while student enrollment increased by 
15 million. . In 1949-50, each teacher taught an average of 26 pupils, but only 
25 pupils in 1959-60. In secondary schools the record was even better. The 
teacher-pup{l ratio dropped from a high of 27.2 to 1 in 1937-38 to only 22.7 to 1 
in 1958-59. Expenditures per pupil are estimated at $390 this year while in 
eu oF expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance amounted to $224 
annually, 3 

In just 1 year (1959-60) students meoting requirements for certification to 
teach rose as follows: 


Kiementary...0..c 20-00 e eee ne ene eee Up 1.6 percent to 52,567 in 1960. 
High school. ..-.-...-.---------------ene Up 12.4 percent to 80,4665 in 1960. 
Mathematics. ......--.--.-.------------- Up 31.9 percent to 5,650 in 1960. 
Scllic@res 2 chan ie Gan sae eee Ne eW awe Up 26.4 percent to 7,797 in 1960, 


Foreign language.....00 00. enw ewe een Up 21,1 percent to 2,200 in 1960. 
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In 1959-60, Americans 25 years of age and older averaged 11 years of education 
compared with 9.3 years in 1950 and 8.4 years in 1940, Illiteracy dropped to 
only 2.2 percent of the population in-the last year, ; 

These facts are conclusive proof that people can and will provide for greater 
quality and quantity education.as the needs demand. They also show that satis- 
fying our educational needs will be much more easily accomplished in the next 
decade than was the case in the fifties. 

Enrollments since the bulge brought on by the baby boom of World War II 
were at a rate of growth approximating 5 percent while the rate of economic 
growth was 3 to 4 percent, he situation will reverse in the decade of the sixties 
wherein enrollments will drop to a rate of growth slightly above 2 percent while 
the aol of economic growth will at least continue at the same rate of 3 to 4 
percent, : 

In the first instance, maintenance of school expenditure levels which existed 
before the enrollment growth meant that a higher percentage of national income 
had to be earmarked for school revenues. As indicated by the statistics just 
cited, levels were not only maintained, but surpassed during this period of de- 
mand through State and local taxation. In the 1960's, when economie growth 
will exseed enrollment growth, even continuation of the present high levels of 
school revenue through State and local treasuries cannot only maintain but 
improve standards of education, : 

oreover, on the horizon are exciting dividends from the experimentation in 
education which the public interest has encouraged since World War II. Cur- 
rent innovations in the improvement of instruction, if accepted, can spread the 
value of a good. teacher over many more students. . Increased teacher efficiency 
through team-teaching methods, the use of educational television, refinements in 
guidance counseling and improved laboratory techniques in science and lan- 
guace instruction will afford teachers the epporiunity to concentrate on their 
professional specialties while clerical and administrative duties are assigned to 
personnel qualified to assume the nonteaching responsibilities. 

Trends of this nature plus the progress within the States to consolidate and 
reorganize small school districts into more efficient units promise to make it 
easier to provide education of higher qualities financed within the existing 
framework of resources at the community and State level. 

These improvements in organization and instruction methods are the key 
to quality in education through more efficient use of facilities, personnel, and - 
fonds: Herein lies the futility and the dilemma of Federal action. The 
fundamental improvements in the efficiency and effectiveness of our schools 
can be achieved either through voluntary acceptance and local support, or by 
the compulsion of Federal directives. Advocates of Federal intervention in 
education believe it is too late for local freedom of action; that expert authority 
must be given the power to speed up the evolutionary process. While they may 
rationalize this resort to Federal direction on other grounds, they are in reality 
convinced that State and local autonomy in education is a risk we can no longer 
afford to take; that we must move toward 4 nationalized school system, standard- 
ized as to method, content and organization, 

If the Congress authorizes general Federai support for all State school systems, 
it must understand that it is confirming this judgment of some professional edu- 
cators, Such congressional action will not merely be a matter of authorizing 
funds for one or more of the general needs of education; it will be the beginning 
of the end of local responsibility based on community understanding and belief 
in “our local schools,” 

While the present Congress may deny most sincerely any intention of Federal 
“takeover” in education, subsequent Congresses will find that both more Federal 
money and more Federal direction are necessary-——and the precedent and the 
mechanism-—a Federal bureaucracy-—will already exist to move on toward greater 
centralizing of responsibility in Washington, hile this, too, will fail to resolve 
the many complex problems of education, the local apathy or tax-impovcrishment 
brought on by Federal usurpation of responsibility will leave no recourse but to go 
on over further in Federal dircetion of the cause of education, 


* * * * * * * 


State and local financing has been and will be available to provide what tho 
people of cach State believe to be the right or best approach to their different 
school problems, The fact that professional experts disagree, or may believe the 
State-local peor too slow, should not becloud the issue faced by the Congress. 
That issue is the control, the decisionmaking about the pricrity in and between 
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construction, methods, personnel, organization in'and between education and 
other socioeconomic demands, The basic meaning of a “free’’ society is that the 
people set such priorities based on their own definitions and decisions; and that 
no central agency has the power to make such decisions and use the power of the 
Federal purse to enforce them. ‘The bills before this committee establish the 
latter course of action as the future way of determining how education is to he 
financed in this country and what aspects of education shall-have priority. 


* * * * * 


* ; * 

In light of the massive evidence that exists to the contrary, it is hard to believe 
that any emergency has been demonstrated to exist which would justify Federal 
intervention into the support of our schools. The U.S. Office of Education with 
the support of research from the National Education Association has issued 
figures that show the escher papt ratio is lower than it was 10 years ago. It is 
a fact that over one-half of the children in school today are attending in class- 
rooms which were built since World War I[I—almost as many new ones as were 
in existence in 1946, The following is a graphic presentation of the number of 
classrooms built in each year since World War I. It shows that classrooms built 
since 1946 will be an estimated total of 755,100. \ 

This is proof that indictment of voluntary local effort in the building of schools 
is grossly unjust and a pure fiction when matched against the record. 

e believe that the pretense of an emergency in school housing is based upon 
faulty conclusions from accounts of half-day or double sessions involving a small 
number of students. Figures on these are very misleading when presented 
without analysis, For example, the U.S, Office of Education reported 156,840 
secondary school pupils were on double sessions in 1958-59. nalysis of the 
distribution of these pupils revealed that nearly a third of them were located 
in New York State and another 11,000 were in Connecticut—two of the so-called 
wealthy States. This example underscores our contention that in most instances 
the crowding which exiats occurs in growing suburban areas where classroom 
shortages are not a matter of poverty but an inability to predict the rate at 
which a community will populate as the local economy expands. 

The number of children has’been increasing rapidly in high-income States and 
little if any in low-income States. Almost three-fifths of the national inorease 
in school enrollment between 1955 and 1970 is projected to take place in the 12 
wealthiest States, only 5 percent in the 12 States at the bottom of the income 
scale. Thus most of the school load ocours where the taxable wealth and income 
are. A recent report of the Bureau of the Census (P-25 No. 194) showed sub- 
stantial gains in the number of children under 5 between 1950 and 1957 in the 
high-income States and loases in such States as Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, ete. Certain areas in California, although they have 
money committed to schools already under conatruction, report classroorn short- 
ages because the bricks and mortar cannot be put in place as fast as enrollment 
changes. Significantly all 3 of the States mentioned, plus 14 others, are among 
the wealthy States which will be carrying the load in the proportion of Federal 
income taxes they will contribute toward the cost of the programs such as those 
proposed under title I of S, 1021. 
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How States would fare during fiscal 1962 under the admintairalion’s proposed 
“School Assistance Act of 1961'' for public-school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, S, 1021-H.R. 4970 [as introduced] 





Federal Estimated | Net “ald” | Net ‘aid’ 
Btafe allotment tax pay- | received from | paid to other 
ments other Btates Btates 



















Alabama $10, 601, 602 $6, 630,000 | $13, 161,602 |.....-.-...... 
Alaska 555, 000 - 730, 000 |...-.-..--..-- $176, 000 
Arizona... 6, 260, 276 3, 800, 000 2, 460, 276 |...-.-.----..- 
Arkansas. H, 844 3, 130, 000 7, 408, 844 ]............-- 
California 82, 733, 321 72, 000, 000 j......-----.-. , 286, 670 
Colorado. 7, 187, 176 6, 260, 000 897,176 |.--..--.------ 
Connecticut 6, 600, 000 14, 450, 000 {....-..--..--. 7, 850, 000 
Delaware. -- 1, 155, 000 3, 730, 000 |.....---...... 2, 578, 000 
Florida 19, 120, 968 16, 720, 000 , 400, 968 J... 
Georgia 22,014, 247 8, 860, 000 13, 154, 247 |.--....-.--.-. 
THawali 8, 121, 256 2, 000, 000 » 121, 256 j....-..----2-- 
Idaho : 3, 760, 723 1, 800, 000 3, 960, 723 |.-........-.-- 
Iilinois 23, 310, 000 47, 760,000 |........-....- 4, 440, 000 
Indiana 16, 956, 520 16, 180, 000 1, 776, 620 |.....--...---- 
Iowa 11, 280, 457 7, 920, 000 3, 360, 457 |.--.--.------- 
Kansas B, 445, 918 6, 300, 3, 055, 918 j........----.- 
Kentucky-......----- peee enc encenpancecernceeae| 14, 583, 887 6, 890, 000 7, 693, 887.|-....--.2.---- 
Louisiana. . : , 034, : 
Maino. -_... 4, 125, 926 
Maryland..... 8, 976, 
Massachusetts 1 700, 
Michigan. -.. 7 070, 
Minnesota. 13, 062, 937 
MississIppi.....---.-..--------- 14, 687, 634 8, 000, 000 11, 687, 634 j.--.-...-.-... 
MiSSOUN 22 ccs oooehcosece slo 2ke25es cone te os 12, 246, 808 15, 260, 000 |-...--...--..- 8, 003, 192 
MOntANBs .c0ceesee 0c cose newteeccewesaodsacecn as 2,919, 012 1, 860, 000 1,050, 012 |...2.20 2 eee 
Nebraska. 222s: 02.osocd oe cce ee suede pes ees 6, 821, 259 4, 200, 000 1, 121, 259 |....---------- 
NG@VAQR csccelsecscesweetscteeccicdaucilnecesce 400, 000 447,726 
New Hampshire 
NOW JOIS0Y. ceoe ne seue ove ctecc<ceecaaaseausees 
New Mexico. ....-.----------enen nn en nen nnennee 
INGW YOrKe csctc cee csvedwecceenscasssewcuecece 
North Carolina. ....---------------- ene e ene 
North Dakota... 

hilo... 28, 
Oklahoma 

regon..... 7, 095, 843 
Fennsylvan 26, 880, 000 
Rhodo Island. . - 1, 800, 000 8, 690, 000 |.....-------.. 1, 730, 
South Caroling..........-.----- 15, 228, 456 4, 060, 000 11, 168, 456 |..........--.- 
Bouth Dakota.......-.-22----eeeee ence eeeeweee 3, 262, 057 1, 830, 000 082, 057 {.--.----.----- 
TONMOSSCO... ccc se es eects neeiteecee ceed 19, 542, 885 7, 930, 000 11, 612, 885 j......-------. 
TOXAS oc ctewsd so scbesewa sd ouee seca usdebec ees 40, 262,707 | 28,840,000 | 11, 422, 707 |-.....--..--.. 
Ulalie.. ce cssceccceedeeesanssnes-ousseccecseces 6, 778, 627 2, 400, 000 , 878, 627 |..-.---------- 
VOUMON Gece cse. nce even boeee seus escesseeecce es 1, 469, 990 1, 180, 000 $20, 900 |..-.---------- 
Virginla....0-.. eee wee eee ee Luk Gdaktaweradenee 17, 846, 003 11, 320, 000 6, 626, 003 fo... eee eee 
Washitpton......2002--necnecneenec enna cnceen 13, 408, 373 10, 860, 000 648, 373 [...-.--------4 
West Virgiila. inc. 122... cccacenuatnacconceccen 10, 658, 865 4, 630, 000 6, 128, 865 |-.---.------.- 
WISCONSIN. ...2...e2enenneeeneee eee bedoczwesenes 11, 635, 012 | - 13, 790,000 j...-....-..... 2, 174, 988 
WYOMING: 5: 6.5.05, .csitestewseda'svesusccessesces 1,641, 357 1, 070, 000 471, 367 |o...-. ee see eee 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and == 

Virgin Islands.......-.00-ceeneeeneneneneennce 16, 304, 649 4, 600, 000 11, 704, 649 |.....----.2-2. 

TOM, .22ces co. ssccuee esas bbeeceoue 666,000,000 | 666,000, 000 |...---.----.-.]---.---------- 





Sonrco of data: Col, 1, Office of Education, U.S, ape toeay of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other 
coluimns computed by Chamber of Commerc3 of the Untted States, 
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How States would fare during fiscal year 1968 under the admintatration’s proposed 
“School Assistance Act of 1961’ for school construction and leachers’ salaries 
[as introduced] 





‘Federal Estimated | Net “ald” Net “ald” 











Blate allotment taxpay- |recelved from | paid to other 

ments other States Btates 
Alabama......2----e ee ec eee w en enneeenccnewceee $22, 583, 245 $7,510,000 | $16,073, 245 [.............. 
Alaska....---..----- Bt Deeb eeeces vere 648,000 | '840, 000 J... pedeecte $198; 000 
Arizona...... saueeiseccensaenetcodacdestacscece 7, 019, 234 4,370,000 |. 3, 240, 234 |e. 
ArkaDnsas......00- ees e enw nceet ewer nvacctecewne 11,874, 871 3, 600, 000 8, 274, 871 |.-..-~.~--.-06 
Qaliformia.... 2.2 cence enc nanenncrerewne 64, 313, 909 83, 950, 000 ]-..-.........- 19, 636, 001 


8, 603, 311 7, 200, 000 1, 403, 311 
i, 960, 000 000 





Marais d 10; 773, 601 14. 7102000 3, 036, 309 
Oryland...-26 secon s-ces~ see cncaenevewsnsees 10, 773,601 | 14, 710,000 [...--..--- 8. ; 

Massachusetts...........2-ccescceceroeraeeenee 12,000,000 | 26, 680,000 }222222.TIITII 14, rey 000 
Michigan. ......--....-scssscesesecesseceeeneee 32,079, 628 | 34,240,000 |..-..-.-.-.... 2, 160, 472 


North Carolina. 








North Dakota. ..--..--.2----- 22. ene een ene eee 
OO sce ress ceccac state bei nscsssoscosees ese? 
Oklahoma. ....--2----- ene e eee eee eee nnn ee 
OTCBON. 2 ona ce ee nore enn w ncn ene e wen ne ene eeanenee 8, 
Pennsylvania. ....----- one ee eee eee amen en ee 30, 086, 280 53, 240, 000 |--...-.--- 22. 22, 253, 720 
Rhode Istand.....--..-.--------- see ee ee ee ene 1, 846, 000 4,060, 000 |.-----.--..--- 
South Oarolina....-.-2---2---- 22 ene e eee eee 17, 637, 616 4, 670, 000 12, 867, 616 
South Dakota..-..--- 3, 706, 681 1, 630, 000 2, 266, 681 |. 
Tennessee. .. 22, 526, 242 9, 110, 000 13, 416, 242 |. 
Texas... 47, 368, 850 33, 170, 000 14, 198, 850 |. 
Utah... 6, 725, 922 2, 760, 000 3, 965, ‘ 
Vermon 1, 638, 770 1 300, 338, 770 |. 
Virginia , 821, 000 13, 020, 000 801,009 |... 
venine eevaecows 13, 486, 454 12, 490, 000 PABA bealceseecoasc: 
West Virginla...--------- 2. se neen ene e ween neeene 12,110, 817 5,210, 6, 000, 817 ]-.----..----.- 
Wisconsin .....eeecn oe ceesrerennccrernrenecees , 830, 448 15, 860,000 |....--.--..-.. 2, 229, 652 
WyGmlii.. .cce sesee seus ie cee cess cseececeeses 1, 803, 631 1, 230, 000 673,031 |..--.--------- 
District of Columbla, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 

Virgin Islands....2 22. . eee eee wee ewe ene een ee 19, 306, 402 §, 200, 000 14,016, 402 |...22.--22--.. 

Totals. ices ccele sce wendsctecawsccs. ee 766,000,000 | 766,000,000 }..----.--.---.]--0- eee eee 





Source of data: Col, 1, OMes of Education, U.8, He Lt bee of Health, Rdueatlon, and Welfare, Other 
columns computed by Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


eee 
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How States would fare during fiscal year 1964 under the administration's proposed 
“School Aassiztance Act of 1961" for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
[as introduced} 








Federal Estimated | Net “ald” | Net “aid” 
Btate allotment tax pay- | recelved from} paid to other 
: ments other Btates States 













$25, 327, 454 $8, 400,000 | $16,837,454 |............ oe 
9, 4s get 4 B40, O00 °°"5, 103, 884 
T J » 
13, 101, 790 4, 070, fied 9, 031, 700 
76,414,133 | 94,010,000 |.......... Sees 
074, 516 8, 140, 000 1,034, 516 
7, 805, 000 18, 790, 000 |..-..-.-.....- 
290, 000 4,850, 000 |.............- 
120, 464 21, 7 000 6, 380, 
st) eee | tae 
is a 
872, 303 2, 240, 000 2, 632, 
780,000 } 62,000, 000 |.......-.-.... 
317, 020 19,740, 000 2, S77, 
680, 475 10, 300, 000 4, 380, 
are | Sua | as 
Ui , 
eerig| ange) oa 
4 ’ 
12, 620,855 | 16, 630, 000 : . 
18, 273, 516 30, 080, 000. 
87,180,185 | 38,710, 000 
eases) ae oe 
q J 
15, ae 19, 830, 000 
3,820, 101 2, 420, 000 
6, 912, 416 5, 460, 000 
1,411, 350 1, 820, 000 
2, 337, 963 2, 860, 000 
18, 555, al 37, 670, 000 
7, 302, 3, 200, 000 
New York,.... 90,735,000 ; 118, 470, 000 
North Carolina. 36, 142, 562 11,950, 000 
North Dakota... 3, 909, 400 1, 650, 000 
O10 sec. eceedacwcsecees 39, 031, 368 50, 050, 000 
Oklshomas.<c.254-.2.sic0c4. see et eceecee kook 15, 400, 110 8, 050, 000 
OregONees esol ch coe en hel cewesesetoctseses 9, 601, 681 8, 230, 000 
Pennsylvania... 22-22-22 ee ene eee ee en eee 34, 942, 007 60, 100, 000 }.......-...... 25, 247,903 
Rhode Island... 22-2... 2... eee nenee nee eewee 1,974, 787 4, 500, 000 }.........-...- 2, 615, 213 
South Carolina....-.--..----- ene eeeee nn nene 10,776,441 | ~~ 5, 280, 000 14, 496, 441 
South Dakota......---...----- nee ennnnneeuene 4, 208, 246 1, 780, 000 
‘Tennessee 26, 300, 845 10, 310, 000 080, 
‘Texas... 54, 438, 623 37, 600, 000 
Utah... 7, 662, 043 3, 120, 000 
Vermont 1, 827, 851 1, 470, 000 
Mitgiiian. 2c occceieo sive cavetaccossescevoececs 23, 746, 498 14, 720, 000 
erly de wstseiohicetcaseetusceeetewdscecast 15, 687, 203 14, 120, 000 
Wost Virginia... 2.2. -ec eee e eee eee cence enn 18, 443, 253 5, 890, 000 
Wisconsloio25 2 o40cctezecccenesdecvawenese Gees 18, 650, 032 17,930, 000 
WYOMING. 0. 08.00. a ses ncecnses seus savelendece 2, 066, 380 1 390, 000 
istrict of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands. 2.0.2... cneeee seen eee eee ene 22, 320, 021 6, 980, 000 
Total: 232.22. 2eson cave shosote Fd 886, 000, 000 | 886, 000, 000 











Source of data: Col, 1, Office of Education, U.3. peber tment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Other 
columns computed by Chamber of Commerce cf the United States, 


Circumstances such as these bear out another injustice that wo belleve is 
inherent in current proposals to subsidize schools from the Federal Treasury, 
Nqualization formulas designed to redistribute the wealth from the richer States 
to the poorer States will be injuring the very States which will bo experioncing 
the greater increases in enrollment, Consequently, as shown on previous pages, 
what shortage docs exist is groater whore the economy is growing most, rather 
than in the so-called poorer States—which, incidentally, aro not 80 poor anymore, 
* * * equalization, which was the original oxcuse for earlior bills Propoain 
subsidies for education, has been largely forgotten because natural pause ization o 
regional economies has narrowed the spread between the wealthiest and the 
poorest, Henee, every State can provide good schools if it uses its resources 
fully and efficiently, 

* * * * * * x 
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The most basic fact in discussing proposals for Federal assistance to schools 
is responsibility for revenue collection, At the Federal level, it is a fact that 
the so-called unending tax resources do have a definite terminal point. _ In fact, 
the Federal budget operated at a deficit 80 percent of the time during the last 30 
years, How then can it take on the additional burden of raising money for all 
the health, education, and welfare functions which the States and private individ- 
uals have previously performed? There is general agreement that the present 
level of Federal taxation is so high as to impede the formation of risk capital 
and plans are being drawn to revise the rates downward, Therefore, the eer 
must come from individuals, through their communities and States which sti 
have many unused tax resources, For example, one-third of the States have no 
income tax; one-third of the States have no sales tax; and some have neither, 

Constitutionally, the States and communities should and can be the source of 
school finance as well as school direction and control, The best possible solu- 
tions to the problems of school improvement and efficiencies in education can be 
worked out in the atmosphere of competitive freedom rather than in an environ- 
ment of monopoly. ‘The plurality of responsibilities between and within the 
States is the primary thesis of American educational philosophy, The antithesis 
is to be found among the advocates of central direction. who openly urge us to 
renounce our historical convictions opposing a nationalized school system, stand- 
ardized curriculums, uniform equipment, and, presumably, textbooks, 

The people of the United States have proved that they are more than equal 
to the challenge to meet their educational needs via local and community action, 
Their efforts have made it possible for us to boast, proudly, that more Americana 
receive a better education, are taught by better teachers, and do their learning 
in better facilities than is possible in any nation on earth, 

We conclude, then, with the contention that grant-in-aid legislation like that 
under consideration of this committee aad especially under title I of 8, 1021 is 
not only unnecessary, but might slow down local and State action upon which 
needed improvements in the quality of education actually depends, 

The national chamber will continue to urge business leadership and cooperation 
in such State and local action to build and maintain good school systems, We 
are convinced that this'is the only means by which people in those communities 
and States can have the schools which they belleve proper for their children, 





C. Examples of Tax Credit and Tax Return Proposals, With 
Discussions 


(a) Direct Federal tax return to States from the sale of certain items; (b) Federal 
tax credit to real property holders for aid to public schools; (c) Federal tax 
credit for new prospective State and local taxes imposed for school purposes 


(a) (Source: Statement of Senator Norris Cotton. In U.S. Congress, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Public School Assistance Actof 
1961, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Hducation, Pt. 1, 87th Cong,, 
Ist sess., 1961, pp. 84-86.) 

* * * * * * * 

5. 203, if enacted, will appropriate annually to each State 2 cents of the 
Federal tax on each package of cigarettes sold to the consumer within the State, 
ae money will be immediately available to the State for educational purposes 
only, 

* * * * * * * 

The proposal is slmple and direct. 

Lot me briefly explain how it would work and outline what I believe to he 
{ts advantages, 

First, no element of Federal control is involved, The funds are appropriated 
directly to the States, for educational use in accordance with State law. 0 
strings are attached, No kederal restrictions are imposed, Tho States may 
use the funds for teachers’ salaries, for construction, for equipment, for opera- 
tion, or for whatever educational purpose it deems most desirable, Tho appll- 
enon of funds to private schools would be governed, ag it should be, by State 
aw, 
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Second, it would not require the creation of a large force, a bureaucracy, in 
Washington to administer this money. All that would be involved would be a 
simple compilation of statistics, I do not believe any additional employees 
would be needed, Each State’s share of the fund would be determined upon 
the basis of the olgarette sales within the State, and this could be readily 
calculated on the basis of the State’s own cigarette taxes. In the case of the 
handful of States which do not have cigarette taxes, the share can be based upon 
average per capita consumption and s{milar data, 

Furthermore, this would end all the troublesome difficulty of devising a form- 
ula for apportioning the funds among the State. There would be no question as 
to whether any State was receiving less or more than its proper share. 

Every cent derived from collections within a State would be returned directly 
into the treasury of the State. None of it would be siphoned off into administra- 
tion or overhead here In Washington. 

* * * * * 


* * 

On the basis of the current Federal collections, the bill will provide more 
than $450 million a year for education, At the end of my statement is a table 
showing the estimated distribution of funds among the States. 

The selection of the tax on cigarettes for this Purpoes deserves a word of 
explanation. Its use, of course, implies no moral judgment about cigarettes, 
nor any medical {udement either. 

It was selected because it is one tax which is easily attributable to the States 
In which it is collected, Neely every State levies Ita own tax on cigarettes, 
which makes allocation of the Federal tax relatively easy. Furthermore, the 
existence of comparable State tax leads clearly and directly to an eventual 
State assumption of this tax, as well as the responsibility for education, and 
nae in the long run, freeing the Federal Government from its role as a tax 
collector. = 


* * r * . @ * * 


Preliminary estimate of annual receipts per State if 2 cents of the Federal tax on each 
prreeee, i cigarettes were returned to States, as proposed by Senator Cotton’s 
ill, S. 


(Receipts in millions of dollars} 

State: State—Continued 
Alabama.....-...-.-.--- $5. 60 Nevada... .22.-cceseceen $1. 10 
Alaska:..- 2022s ceee see . 50 New Hampshire...-._---- 3, 05 
Arizona.-.-----.---.---- 3. 60 New Jersey..----.------. 17. 80 
Arkangas.......---..---. 3. 00 New Mexico.........-.-. 2, 00 
California. ......-....-.. 44, 00 New York___.......----- 50. 00 
Colorado......-..------- 4, 00 North Carolina_......--- 9. 60 
Conneoticut..........--- 8. 00 North Dakota_.......... 1,30 

Jolaware...-....---..--. 1, 40 C0) 11 (soa ere 26. 00 
Blorida ncscncose ve cee es 11. 00 Oklahoma.__..-...-.-.-- 6.0 
Georgia....-.00--...---- 8, 50 Oregon........----.------ 4, 60 
Hawall.....-s-2..---...-- 1,10 Pennsylvania....-...---. 23. 00 
Idaho_...-..-------- eee 1. 40 Rhode Island. ........--. 2, 10 
THinoig.....-2- eee 36. 00 South Carolina._......-.. 5. 00 
Indiana.-.-.--02 2. -u-- 12, 00 South Dakota_.....-.---- 1, 40 
LOWS. oc eco bet este oke & 6, 20 Tonnessee._...-...------ 7. 70 
Kansas_.....-..-..-.---- 4, 70 "POXAB. fon osq boo Uwe ens 22, 00 
Kentucky.-....-...---.. 8. 40 Utah cewcenc oes cur seu 1, 25 
Louisiana......--..------ 7,20 -~Vermont....-..--------- 1. 10 
Maitie-: o:c.seeccceecu. . 2,80 Virginia........-.-.----.- 8 20 
Maryland......-....---- 8 00 Washington. ..---------- 6, 60 
Massachusetts..-..-_.... 14, 10 West Virginia.......-.---. 4,10 
Michigan......-...-.-.--. 19, 10 Wisconsin.........--.---. 9, 20 
Minnesota......--...---- 8. 30 Wyoming....---.--.-.-- 1, 00 
Tieveipe Bata tarde eae (ak 4, 00 District of Columbfa_..-.. 2, 50 
Missouri. ...--.--.-.---- 11, 90 ee 
Montana...-.-----..--.- Total... 22 eee 465, 0 
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(b) (Source: Statement of Senator Barry Goldwater. In U.8, Congress. House. 
Committee on Education and Labor, Federal aid to schools. Hearings 
before the General Subcommittee on Education. Pt. 2. 87th Cong., Ist 
sess., 1961, pp. 657~658.) : 


- * * * * * * * 


* * * the proper approach is to compel the Federal Government to restore 
to the States and localities, at least a portion of the tax resources which it has 
taken away. ‘This is precisely what my measure will do [8. 091], 

The proposal is a simple one, Every homeowner, every owner of real estate 
in the United States pays a real property tax to his local community government. 


* * * on} * * * 


* * * Tt would merely provide that every taxpayer who pays a school tax on 
his real property or as @ part of his real estate tax, shall after having calculated the 
‘amount of Federal income tax which he must pay Uncle Sam, be permitted 
to subtract from the Federal income tax which he owes, the full amount of such 
school property tax, or such proportion of it as will result in a total additional 
tax benefit to these taxpayers of between $3 billion and $4 billion. 

Under existing Federal income tax law, State and local school taxes are de- 
ductible from gross income but the amount actually saved by the taxpayer 
depends on his Federal income tax bracket. Thus, for example, a taxpayer 
who has paid $200 in sehool taxes as part of the local real property tax on his 
home, and is in the 20-percent Federal income tax bracket, realizes a saving 
of $40. My proposal would retain this present practice, but in addition would 

ermit him to take a $100 credit against what he owed Uncle Sam, ie., against 

is net Federal income tax. Hence, instead of a saving of $40, the homeowner 
under my proposal would save $146 of the $200 he paid in school taxes on his 
home. Of course, if the taxpayer’s school tax were less than $100, he would 
be permitted to save in toto no more than the actual amount of his school tax. 
his tax credit would be available to real property school taxpayers whether 
they itemize their Federal income tax returns or take the standard deduction. 


% a * * * * * 


The concrete advantages of this approach are overwhelming: 

1. The tax benefits provided would go directly to approximately 40 million 
taxpayers, including about 34 million homeowners, who with their families 
constitute almost 90 percent of our population, and who, in large part, are the 
“Forgotten Americans” for whom, I feel, I am speaking today, 

2. With the Federal Government completely excluded from the program, thero 
would be no danger of Federal control over education. Depending on State 
law, each community itself, or the State, would be the final judge of how much 
more it would Ike to spend on its edueational necds than it is currently spending. 

3, The funds made available to the taxpayers are greater than the sums con- 
templated under any of the other Federal-aid to education measures which are 
seriously being considered; greater even than the sums recently recommended 
by President Kennedy's task force headed by President Hovde, of Purdue Uni- 


versity. 

4, Pacalse of the complete exclusion of the Federal Government, there would 
be no expanded bureaucracy, no Federal administrative costs, and every dollar 
of tax money thus made available would purchase a full doliar’s worth of school 
ald if the community desided to expand its expenditures for education. 

Bb. Inasmuch ag the tax resources of every State and locality would be sub- 
stantially increased under this proposal, each would have ample funds to provide 
for its own school needs as it chooses, for none know better what these needs are 
than the citizons of the States and localities themselves, 

6, The so-calied richer States would not be required to heip finance the school 
needs of the allegedly poorer States, for under my proposal every Stato would 
have sufficient funds to meet its school needs out of its own resources, Rich 
State A would not be required to pay to the Federal Government in taxes twice 
or three times as much as it gets baok in Federal school aid while poor State B 
was recoiving back in Federal aid two or three times the amount of tax money 
it paid to the Fedcrai Government as its share of financing the Federal school aid 
program, 

7, Under any of the other pis osed Federal school aid measures, those States 
which have fully met thoir school needs would not, if given a free choice, expand 
their school facliitics during the next few years, would nevertheless be compelled 
to pay their share in Federal taxes to finance the program, The only way these 
States could recover any of the money thus extracted from them under these 
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various proposals would be to accept the Federal grants and use them to-expand 
their school facilities. The result would be the highly uneconomic and wasteful 
extension of school facilities in many areas where such extension igs unnecessar 
and where other more urgent needs exist and must perforce remain ‘unsatisfied. 
Under my proposal, the use made of their money is not dictated to the taxpayer 
by the bureaucrats in Washington—it is determined by the taxpayers themselves, 
ie., by the parent, the cjtizens, the local school board, and the community, or the 
State, ak 7 

8, Any objection. to my proposal based on the assertion that it would bite into 
the Federal Treasury is equally applicable to aay of the other measures presently 
under consideration, I believe that mine would lead to a good look at the Federal 
budget and the discovery of many items of less importance, or even of no im- 
portance, which could be readily eliminated with no ill effects on the public 
welfare, : : : 

9. If unemployment does not decrease and business continues to falter, my 
proposal will provide the necessary tax relief which some of the proponents of - 
expanded Federal-aid programs assert to be necessary to stimulate the economy, 

10. The preemption of State and local tax resources by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be diminished, and thus an important step would be taken in contract- 
ing big Central Government and strengthening State and local government. 

T shall not at this time discuss the two other proposals in my: bill—one dealing 
with income tax deductions for parents of college students; the other a measure 
designed to improve the quality of our precollege education on a purely volun- 
tary and inspirational basis. I hope to have the opportunity to deal with them 
at the appropriate time. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to close this presentation with a few comments about 
the dangers of Federal control over public education which, in my opinion, are 
present in all of the proposals for.direct Federal grants in this traditionally, 
and I mignt add, constitutionally State and local area of public activity, 
an example I point to the most recent education law enacted by the Congress, 
the National Defense Education Act, Public Law 85-864, Let me call your 
attention to some of:the controls it contains: 

1, With respect to the payment of Federal capital contributions, the Com- 
missioner of the Office of Education of HEW sets the date for filing the applica- 
tion by the educational institution, He may re-allot excess amounts to-other 
States, and he determines the manner in which the installments of Federal con- 
tributions will be made, 

2. Participating institutions must make an agreement with the Commissioner 
providing for certain conditions which must be met. 

3, Loans mado by an institution to a student are subject to such conditions, 
limitations, and requirements as the Commissioner may prescribe; there are 
cight exceptions which the institution must abide Be 

4, iach State must submit a detalled plan to the Commissioner in order to 
receive payments, i ; 

5. Loans made to nonprofit private schools must meet four conditions, 

6. The awarding of fellowships depends on the making of certain findings 
hy the Commissioner. , 

7. The right of a fellowship student to continue to recelye payments is depend- 
ent upon a finding by the Commissioner that the student is making satisfactory 
progress in, and devoting full time to studies and research, : 

8, In order to he eligible for participation in the fellowship program, again the 
State must submit a detailed plan to the Commissioner. 

9, ae HI to thé States under the vocational education program of the act 
are conditioned on the State meeting certain requirements, 

10, Again, a State plan must be submitted, . 

11, Any person receiving funds under tho act must take a loyalty oath. 

12, ‘The Stato plans which are a condition to recolving benefits under the 
act must contain certain specified provisions, 

Now I agrea that many, if not all, of these controls are necessary, After all 
the Iederal Government when it sponds huge sums of the taxpayers’ money, 
must attach conditions and controls to seo that tho money js spont both properly 
und in accordanee with the requirements of tho law, But they aro controls 
nevertheless and they are inescapable when the Fedcral Government participates 
in any field of activity by spending Federal funds, 

But these Federal controls, necessary as they may be, inevitably lead. to 
further Federal controls, whioh despite all plous protestations to the contrary, 
have a direct impact on tho substantive content of theso programs, an impact 
which may be directly contrary to the wishes of the benoficiarlos, 
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To illustrate I would like to refer to the experience of Prof. Claude J. Bartlett, 
assistant professor of psychology at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in which he describes the fate of. two guidance and counseling 
institutes set up under title V of the National Defense Education Act, Pro- 
fessor Bartlett participated in both and was the director of one. 

Professor Bartlett points out the following Federal controls and their conse- 
quences: 

1. In one institute, the standards of admission for students were lowered as 
a result of pressure from the Federal Government, The result was the accept- 
ance of many persons who were of questionable ability. 

2. Based on the experiences in its first institute, changes in the operations 
of the second institute were deemed desirable. Nevertheless the Office of Edu- 
cation refused to permit ChAnESE in the plan of operation even though the 
changes did not affect the cost of the institute as specified inthe contract. Thus, 
the Federal Government dictated curriculum and administration of the institute 
as well as financial arrangements. oe 

3. When the contract setting up the institute was signed, the director of the 
college’sa child study center was named acting director of the institute. When 
the college sought to substitute a permanent director to permit the acting director 
to return to hia regular duties elsewhere, the Federal Government refused to allow 
the change in directorship thus interfering with the cpetatee of the college. 

4. The Office of Education insisted that all of the students of the second 
institute be recruited before authorization for establishing it had even-been 
completed. 

As a result of these difficulties, the college chose to cancel the contract for 
the institute rather than submit to bureaucratic whims. emanating from Wash- 
ington; . r 
ut, Mr, Chairman, the most significant element of control in the administra- 
tion and like bills is the destruction of freedom of choice. Unlike my proposal 
which preserves this freedom for the citizens in each State and locality, these 
bills give them no choice at all. They must pay in taxes for public services, 
but their choice of services is limited to education. They cannot decide to pave 
their streets, improve their fire or police departments, expand their medical 
facilities, if this is what they believe their State or locality needs to do moat 
urgently. Their choice, if such it can be called, is education or nothing and 
within these limits, whatever they decide they still must pay. 


* * * * * * * 


(c) (Source: Statement of Representative Richard H. Poff of Virginia, In U.&, 
Congress. House. Committee on Education and Labor. Federal aid to 
schools. Hearings before the General Subcommittee on Education, Pt. 2. 
87th Cong., 1st sess., 1961, p. 813.) 

* * * * * *. * 

Summarized briefly, H.R. 530 would authorize a credit (as distinguished from 
a deduction) against the Federal {Income tax for new prospective State and 
local taxes imposed for school purposes, Stated differently, a Federal taxpayer 
would be authorized to subtract from his total Federal income tax lability any 
new school tax imposed by any State or local eoverament after the effective 
date of the bill. In order to qualify for the credit, the new State or local tax 
statute would have to earmark all of the revenue for school construction, mainte- 
nanco or operation of schools or the servicing of debts incurred for these pur- 
oes. As used in my bill, the words “maintenance” and “operation” are not 
imited in their scope to the narrow accounting or budgetary definition, but 
extend to all expenses incidental to the functioning of a school system, including 
the cost of educational supplies and teachers’ salaries, 

In order to avold duplication, the bill specifically provides that no income tax 
deduction will be allowed for any amount of State or local taxes allowable as 
a oredit under this bill, 

The bill further provides that no credit will be allowed for any new State or 
local tax which replaces, in whole or in part, any tax in effect at the time the 
bill becomes law. This clause illustrates the primary purpose of the bill, viz, 
to stimulate State and local action to provide tax revenue for school purposes 
above and beyond the current effort, 
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I readily recognize some of the infirmities of my bill and acknowledge the 
need for technical refinement, In that connection, I will attempt to anticipate 
some of the criticiams and some of the mechanical and procedural difficulties 
which this approach might entail, ede: 

1, The constitutions of some States prohibit earmarking of tax revenue 
for specie Parponee. Some im ‘public debt limitations and some States 
have already exhausted their borrowing authority. Some State constitu- 
tions impose ceilings on tax rates on certain tax sources, In all such States, 
it would be Im ble to take advantage of the tax credit envisioned in my 
bill without constitutional amendments and/or statutory modifications. In 
such States, the people, acting through their legislatures or through consti-. 
tutional conventions, would have to decide whether the inducementa offered 
by this legislation and the educational needs of their States were such aa to 
justify enabling legislation or amendment of their constitutions, They 
would not be compelled to comply, but the incentive to comply would be 


great. 

2. It will be argued that this approach discriminates agalnst the citizen 
who does not earn enough to incur a Federal tax liability and accordingly 
could not take advantage of a credit to offset the burden imposed upon 
him by the new State or local tax. In answer to that argument, I must 
emphasize that my bill leaves solely within the discretion of State and local 
authorities, first, the imposition or nonimposition of a new school tax; seeond 
the amount of such tax; and third, the nature of such a tax, In other words 
if the State or locality decided that a new tax should be imposed, .it would 
Ee deed? how much the tax would be and upon whom or what it would 

e imposed, 

Taxes eligible for the Federal credit necessarily would have to be taxes 
for whioh records of payment could be easily ascertained and documented. 
Obviously, this would exclude a sales tax but, in the discretion of the State 
or locality, might include a capitation tax, an income tax, a tax on the 
parents of school-age children or a property tax. In order to ayold an un- 
fair burden on citizens who earn too little to pay a Federal income tax, 
the State or locality might decide that a surtax on the State income tax 
would be the most equitable, Ordinarily, those who earn enough to be 
liable for State income taxes earn enough to be liable for Federal income 
taxes. Other States may decide that a new tax on real property or per- 
sonal property or other liquid assets would be more equitable, In any 
event, the State or locality would make the decision and it ig reasonable 
to assume that they would select the tax which would work tho greatest 
meagure of justice for the greatest number of taxpayers. 7 

3. The argument will also be made that the tax credit plan offera no 
equalization formula and would benefit rich States more than poor States, 
If the philosophy that taxpayers ia rich States owe an. obligation to help 
educate the children of taxpayers in poor States is valid, then there is no 
answer to that argument, On the other hand, if the philosophy that eduoa- 
tion is both a local right and a local responsibility is valid, then the answer 
to that argument is apparent. In. any event, all of the States, rich or poor, 
can make the program as big or as little as they deem wise with the assurance 
that the total Federal-State-loocal,tax liability on their citizens would not be 
one dollar higher than it is today. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate accurately thé reyenue-loss impact 
upon the Federal Troasury, because it is impossible to predict how many States 
would decide to patiolpate or the extent to which each would participate. 

However, I will attempt to do so, using my own State of Virginia as an example. 
By the close of the 1960-61 school year, Virginia and its localities will have spent 
from its own resources (i.e., oxclusive of Federal aid to impacted ares) approxi- 
mately $247 million on current expenditures and construction for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools,’ If we assume that, under the stimulus of H.R. 630, 
Virginia would attempt to increase Its total educational effort by 10 percent it 
would be necessary for her to inorease her tax revenue by $25 million a year, 
That increase would be offset, at no additional tax burden to Virginia citizens, by 
0 $26 million oredit against the total Federal income tax Hen ee Virginia’s tax- 
payors, Stated differently, the revenue loss to the Federal Treasury would be 
$26 million, If we assume further that all of the States and localities in the 
Nation would inorease their educational programs by 10 percent, the potential 
annual Federal revenue losa would be approximately $1.5 billion, 
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However, with respect to the national estimate, it must be remembered that, 
under present internal revenue laws there would be an additional revenue loss 
to the Federal Government on account of the imposition of any new State. or 
local school taxes, even without the adoption of the tax credit plan. Present 
internal revenue laws authorize deductions for such State and local taxes, The 
amount of revenue loss depends upon the marginal tax rate of Federal income- 
taxpayers who itemize their deductions; that is, the higher the tax bracket, the 
higher the revenue loss to the Federal Government, If we assume an average 
marginal Federal income tax rate of #0 percent, then additional State and local 
taxes yielding revenues of $1.6 billion could cost the Government $450 million in 
revenue loss, even in the absence of tle tax credit plan. Needless to say, on an 
annual basis the new taxes would be smaller, the tax credit less and the revenue 
loss smaller if the States decided to finance school construction with bonds rather 
than current revenue. 

In summary, let me itemize what I conceive to be the principal virtues of the 
tax credit plan. 

1, Simplicity: Not a single additional Federal employee would have to be 
hired to administer the program. 

2: Independence: The Federal Government would have no control what- 
ever over either substantive or procedural educational policies. The indi- 
vidual States and localities would decide how much tax would be imposed 
and how every revenue dollar would be spent for school purjoses., 

3. Flexibility: Each local school district would receive additional school 
revenue suited to its particular needs as distinguished from the needs of 
another district in another State. 

4, Economy: The total cost of educational assistance to the Federal 'Treas- 
ury (measured in revenue lost on the tax credits) would be a realistic 
minimum, Obviously, no State waquld impose a tax higher than necessary 
for vital school needs. Moreover, this plan would contain none: of the 
customary costs of administration incldental to Federal programs, 

5. Local incentive: State and local taxing authorities would be able to 
“‘sell’’ the new school tax to the people, because there would-be no net increase 
in the taxpayer's total annual tax lability. Whatever he pays under the new 
local school tax he would: be able to recapture as a credit when he pays his 
Federal income tax. 

6. No religious controversy: It seems to me that at the Federal level the 
tax credit plan would effectively neutralize the current controversy con- 
cerning educational ald for private and parochial schools, Under the tax 
eredit plan, the Federal Government has no policymaking powers, Like 
other policy decisions, the decision concerning aid or no aid to nonpublic 
schools would rest with the individual States in the same manner and to 
the same degree that it rests there today, At the Federal level, the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state would not be involved, and the Con- 
gress would not be required to differentiate between grants and loans or 
between secondary schools and colleges. So far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, the entire question in all of its ramifications and complexities 
would be moot, 

Another consideration is of prime importance. In Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, whether educational or otherwise, the individual taxpayer (whose tax 
ee are comingled with taxes paid by his fellow citizens throughout the 

nited States) loses sight of the many courses his tax dollar follows after it 
leaves Uncle Sam’s hands. He has no personal identification with the ultimate 
achievement of the program. However, when a taxpayer pays a State or local 
school tax, ho recognizes his own personal tax dollar in the brick and mortar 
of the new school building crested in his community. From that ho takes a 
certain intangible pride in the physloal plant and in the cause which it symbol- 
izes. To him it {s a conorete object lesson in government by the people which 
he can see and-understand, ‘Since, in a democracy, all strength and all resources 
originate with the people, we must, if wo expect to meet the national education 
crisis effectively and on 4 continuing basis, go to the people at the local level 
and Inspire in them the spirlt of self-help and the pride of personal achievement. 
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D. Statistical Information 


(Source: Table inserted by Dr. Sam M. Lambert, National Education Association, 
In U.S. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Public School 
Assistance Act of 1961. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Education. 
Pt. 1. 87th Cong., Ist sess., 1961, p. 274.) 


Total expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance, 1949-60 and 1968-60, in 
current and constant prices 
























Total expenditures per pupil in Percent of change 
average dally attendance 
State 
1940-50 in | 1949-60 in | 1959-60 in 
current constant current | In current | In constant 
prices prices of prices prices Prices 
1959-60 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

60 States and District of Columbla........ $280. 39 $384, 60 $476, 40 83.0. 23.9 
Alabamtiics20.-2-cseccse tes cecc cece ceces 132, 80 196. 10 10 83.8 24,5 
A Oe oc ecdtslisuwecstesedsmadtiecutscosee: 372, 80 550, 60 676, 50 81.5 22.9 
AUIZONG coche cccsescscSecwe sw eeveevseweead 327, 00 483. 00 621. 30 89. 4 7.9 
Arkansas. 25 cco sfoccccscscweae's csaseceaee 153, 10 226. 10 60 72.8 17.0 
Calltormla sc ccecec dens Sor cts eceescceceewes 383, 80 566, 90 659.9001... 71.9 16,4 
Col0fad0esecsccccesecececesacaseccsesacacs 295. 80 436, 90 500, 00. 60.0 14.4 
Connecticut....-.--. 340, 40 502, 80 516, 00 61.3 2,4 
Delaware.......--... 318, 50 470, 40 625, 30 96.3 32, 9 
District of Columbia. 326, 60 482, 40 474.10 45,2 ~1,7 
Florida. 228, 90 333, 10 394, 10 72,2 16.6 
Ceorgia 143, 30 211,70 262, 10 76.9 19,1 
Tlawall. 226, 20 334. 10 391, 30 72.0 171 
Idaho. ..- “ 236, 60 349, 60 353, 90 49.6 1.3 
TWinols. ceofucce ce tewee eet sesancey castes 347, 10 512, 70 569, 80 64,2 41,1 
IndlanauccccccecoseSteceescececewsesencass 268, 60 396.70} . 434,00 61,6 9.4 
TOWG2: 25232 6oc.iceceectel eo cectei se kee 273, 10 403, 40 468, 20 70,7 15.6 
WANSASs Si eiscccaa vance seetseducusaccscecece 240, 50 355, 20 489, 80 103, 7 37.9 
Kentuck acco cccise. cencsencseseeccedence 183, 30 196, 90 286, 30 92.3 30, 2 
Loulslang soc. csateccececssevcseccsceseces 267. 80 395. 50 478, 70 78,8 21,0 
MONG cic cedwevseceeccsuinccnenswoucasbe 173, 10 255, 70 339, 60 06, 2 32,8 
Moarylandicccscwsssnccciveseccoctoctenkne 311, 60 400, 20 628, 60 69.6 14.8 
Mossachusetts.....------.-e-eeeeee nnn eneee 258, 60 382, 00 484, 70 87.4 26,8 
Michigan... 278.10 | _. . 410. 80 638, 10 93, 5 31,0 
Minnesota 272. 30 402, 20 531,70 96,3 32,2 
Mississipp' 86, 40 127, 6 239, 60 236, 2 127,0 
M{ssourt. 201, 60 297, 60 416, 40 106, 7 39,9 
Montana. 327, 80 484, 20 485, 20 48,0 0,2 
Nebraska... 231, 30 341, 60 $92, 30 69, 6- 14,8 
OVAdRS ioe acs ee tecenese es eeee, 350, 30 517, 40 691. 70 68.9 14,4 
Now Hampshire... ----..--eecene eee n eee 254, 40 375, 70 426, 60 67,7 13.5 
Now J0ts0y isc... 2.2 c2scseemaaecssesccsacus 339. 70 501. 70 635, 10 87.0 26.6 
Now Moxico..-..---2...--------nenneneene 276. 90 409, 00 443, 40 60. 1 84 
Now: York. 42 sovacssesucacuseadansaces se 359, 20 530, 50 726, 00 102.1 36, 9 
North Carolina......20-- 2. e scene eee enon 189. 60 280. 00 284. 60 50.1 1,6 
North Dakota.......-22. 2. eee eee 241, 80 357, 10 412, 80 70.7 16,6 
NOW Govtawenscnoudeecocevenesateuscsawes 262, 20 387. 30 483, 50 84.4 24.8 
Oklohoma... 22. ene nee eee ne eeene 222, 40 328, 50 378. 00 70,0 16, 1 
Oregon....-... 407, 601, 90 536, 30 31,6 ~10.9 
Pounsylvanta. 2A7, 20 365. 10 421. 00 70, 3 15.3 
Rhode Island.. 255, 80 377. 451.70 706.6 19.8 
South Carolina 142, 40 210, 30 247, 10 73.5 17.6 
South Dakota. 255, 40 377, 20 402, 60 67.6 3.7 
‘Tennessee... 179, 10 . 60 269, 40 60.4 1,9 
POXNSo. c g2ceccsesewocee eal doe 261, 90 386. 80 423, 80 61,8 9.6 
Wlalivccacces csonc- so octcestawecaceawaucee 236. 00 349, 00 462, 00 95.0 32,0 
VOMON : cecsie ves eseon ea coe sebecresese 206, 20 304. 60 877, 20 82; 9 23.8 
Wrellac cco c.cpociwesce coca suanvecczences 186, 60 275. 60 90 91,3 29.5 
yeieton Sosse de ac eta Seossueees 316, 00 486, 70 552. 90 76.0 18,6 
West Virgittha. 2.2 een wnneeeenneeeee 174, 60 257, 90 276, 10 88. 1 41 
Wisconslti 2s2tis cto scenS own cewatdenocosbe 260. 90 308. 60 . 30 102, 4 37.1 
WYOMING. ci. ceeescuec ne veuscucsase sinen 300. 80 444, 30 883, 20 93.9 31.3 


Pee ta enaretenn caeemeenr nie 


Bources and notes: Figures for 1949-50 (col. 2) poinpaied from U5. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, “Statistics of State School Systems, 1949-60," Blennlal Survey of Educa. 
for nee United States, eer Pile Ct D,O.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
68, 1952, . 2, pp, 64 and 86, 
Col, aie baced on eo, 2 quran adjusted La rice changes as reported by the Departmont of Commerce, 
OMco of Business Hoonom es, for the Stale and local governmont segment of the gross natlonal product, 
Col, 4 13 from National Education Association, Research Diviston, '' Estimates uf Bchool Statistice, 
1960-61," research report 1060-R16, Washington, D,0,; the assoclition, December 1960, pp. 20 and 30, 
Cols, 4 and 6 computed hy the NEA Research Division, 
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(Source: U.S. Department of the Army... Office of the Surgeon General. Pre- 
tua and induction aT AS results, 1959, ealth of the Army, 

15, February 1960: 1-10, [Table aes In 705 Senate me on the 

Public Behool Assistance Act of ber PP. 75~ 


Percent of selective service registrants failing the mental test, 1959 






Te Towss2.40 eS seoec steel 5.6 29, Hawali.........--..--.-.- 14 
2. Washington.....-.---..--- 5. 7130..New Mexico.........-..-.. 21.4 
3. Minnesota_...-...----.--- 6.8131, Rhode Island........_..__- 21.9 
4. Montana......-.---------- 6.6132. Maryland..__..----------- 22.3 
6, Utah citi ccetevesetceces 7. 0/33, Illinois.....---.---.---.--- 24, 5 
6. Oregdn......-.----------- 8.0|34. Texas..........-.----..--- 24, 6 
To NABNO sss onc ie see eho 8. 2/36. Arizona....2-..- 02. Boek Sea's 26, 2 
8. Wyoming...--.----.-----. 8.7136. New York.....-..--..-.--.- 25. 3 
9, South Dakota nlawdencaeede 9.2137, New Jersey...-.--_..-.-.--. 26, 1 
10, Kansas_...--.---.-------- 10.1)38. West Virginia...........__- 27.6 
11. North Dakota.....--.----- 10. 4}39. Delaware_............-_--- 8.9 
12, Nebraska_...-----...----- 10. 8] 40.. Tennessee.......2---.22--- 29. 6 
13. Wisconsin........----..--- 11.2]41, Virginia......-..-....-...- 32, 1 
14, Vermont...._---.-.--.---- 12.1|42, Kentucky:.._..-_.--....-... 35. 6 
15. New Hampshire... .-.--- 12. 6/43. Georgia._..---.----.------ 38, 2 
16, Colorado.._...-..---.----- 12, 7| 44. Florida......--..-..--..-- 40, 0 
17. Indiana,.....-.----------. 13.0} 45. North Carolina... 22. 40,9 
18, Michigan.--.-.----------- 13. 3} 46. Arkansag_...-------2------ 43. 8 
19. Oklahoma....-..---------- 13.3147, Alabama..........-.--.--- 45. 0 
20. Ohl0se-scancucaee eds eo Ssue 15.7148. Loulsiana._...-._...-.--.. 60. 0 
21. Massachusetts........--.-- 16, 0449, Mississippi.....-..-.----_. 53. 4 
92: Maine... Sou. os ee cele es 16.1150. South Carolina........-.. 61.9 
23. “Algska ocosicis oS oeec ees 18, 2| 48 eee and District of Colum- 

24, Missouri.......-.-..--.--- 1828)... Difco: 2 netect eee ete ls oe oo 7 
25, Nevada......------------- 18. 6 Gunn (including Mariana Is- 

26. Pennsylvania...--.-.------ 19.3] lands)_._.----.------------- 34. 6 
27. Connecticut.......-----.-- 20.6] Puerto Rico (including Canal 

28, California......_...-------- 20, 6 Zone and Virgin Islands) _.._- 9.9 





_ 


(Source: U.8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Literacy and 
educational attainment, March 1959, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 99. [February 4, 1960-Table 3, p. 15] Jn Senate hearings on the 
Public School Assistance Act of 1961, p. 271 ) 


Level of school completed by persons 25 years old and over and 2& to 29 years old, 
1940-69 





Both sexes 


Percent by lovel of schoo! completed 





Date and age game eo anche Ha St Sig ce 
Median 
Tess than 4 years of 4or more. | school years 
S years of | high school years of completed 
elementary or more college 
school 
Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
26 years ane over; 
March 1060. 20-2. ees cnenenen sen enenanue 8,0 42,9 7.9 11,0 
March 1087. 2-2 -..e--nnnwnenesennnenannenns 9.0 40. 8 7.65 10.6 
October 1082... 0. -naeenceeusennsueceeewnee 9.1 38, 4 6.9 10.1 
APTN 1000.02 con ce scecsewewst ww daeadccketecs 10.8 33,4 6.0 9.3 
ADIT 107i os occwscecesccesascvcwseecacasce 10.4 32,6 6.4 9.0 
ADCHIW0 lo c52002 2 ccc cdarcecewewosbec acces 13,8 A, 4.6 &4 
25 to 20 years 
March 1980... 0. ceennuennsanenencocunewne 3.0 63.3 14.0 12,3 
October 1952. . 3.8 7 10.0 12,2 
April 1080.22... ..c ee nen nn ecenne 4.6 6L7 a7 12,1 
5.9 87.8 5.8 10.4 





pr 
April 1040.00... -- cece nee wee mmenneennnes 


ee 
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(Source: Submitted by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
in U.8. Congress. House. Committee on Education and Labor. Federal 
aid to schools. Heariags before the General Subcommittee on Education. 
Pt. 2. 87th Cong., ist sess., 1961, pp. 1043-1044.) 


Historical summary of fall survey statistica on enrollment, teachers, and schoolhousing 
in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools, 50 States and District of 
Columbia, 1964-60 


Data in secs, A through F are as of the fall of the year. Where totals are shown to the last digit, they are 
I not in fact recise te that degree but merely represent the sum of rounded and unrounded figures fur. 
nished by the States mee 

















Item 1954 1055 1956 1957 1958 1059 1960 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (8) (8) 7) (8) 
A, ENROLLMENT 
Total enrollment....-.-----.--. 29, 648, 805)30, 680, 183/31, 728, 732|32, 951, 426/34, 080, 844/35, 182, 343/36, 305, 104 
Elementary schools. ...... 21, 310, 006/22, 159, 143/22, 216, 495122, 860, 801/23, 414, 847/23, 906, 367/24, 457, 321 
Secondary schools...... =. .-| 8, 238, 209] 8, 521, 040| 9, 602, 237110, 090, 625|10, 665, 807 it 275, 976|11, 847, 783 
Percent of total enrollment in ; 
elementary schools.........-- 72.1 72.2 70.0 69. 4 68.7 67.9 67.4 
Percent of total enrollment in 
secondary schools.......--... 27.9) 27.8 30.0) 30.6 31.3 32.1 32.6 


B. PUPILS IN EXCESS OF 
NORMAL CAPACITY 


Total number of puplls en- 
rolied In excess of normal 
eapaeity of accessible pub- 
liely owned school plants in 


MSC. 2 occe cee cseeceeocesrcedcce 12, 344, 068] 2, 276,072) 2,302, 920] 1,953, 800) 1, 850, 300] 1, 746, 000] 1, 868, 000 
Elementary schools. ....=:-| 1,904,890] 1,717,474] 1,690, 716] 1,341, 577 1, 253, 700] 1, 127, 000} 1, 181, 000 
Secondary schools.......... 439,188] 658,598) 612,204) 612,223) 606,600} 619,000] 687,000 

Percent of total excess enroll- 
ment in elementary schools... 81.3 75,5 73,4 68.7 67 8 4.5 63,2 
Percent of total excess enroll- 


ment in secondary schools....| ' 18.7 24,6 28. 6 31.3 32,2 35. 5 36.8 
Total pupils in excess of norma) : 

capacity as percent of total 

enrollment.......-....-.-.-.. 7.8 7.4 7.3 5.9 5.4 6.0 5,1 
Pupils in excess of normal ca- : 

pacity in elementary schools 3 

as percent of totalelementary | ° ed 

enroliment............-...--- 8,9 7.8 7.6 5.9 6.4 4.7 4.8 
Pupils in excess of normal ca- 

pacity {In secondary schools i 

a3 percent of total secondary 

enrollment...--.......--0000- 5.3 6. 6 6.4 6.1 - 66 5.5 5.8 


C. TUPILS ON CURTAILED 
SESSIONS 


Tolal number of pupils attend- 
ing schoo! for less than a full 


or normal schoolday........-. @) () () () () @) 685, 496 
Elementa: hools.. 2... U a a a 2 ( 505, 861 
Secondary schools tghcSegsse 8 % & % % a __179, 635 





D, CLASSROOM TEACHERS — 
Total teschers, full time and 











part thme. se... eee 11, 067, 085) 1, 141, O41) 1, 168, 945) 1, 259, 206) 1, 306, 200) 1, 355, 288] 1, 400,’ 05 
Elementary sohools........ 691,373) 732,640) 751,465) 785,838! 814,007} 831,697) 861, 035 
Secondary schools.......... 376, 612 408, 401 447, 480 473, 368) 491, 323 523, 691 ; 548, 960 

Percent of total teachers in a ia a: mar _ 

elementary schools........-.- 64.7 64.2 62.7 62.4 62,4 61,4 61.1 


Percent of total teachers in 
secondary schools.._._._..... 35,3 35,8 37,3 37,6 37,60 38, 6 38.9 


Footnotes at end of table, p. 44. 


44. PROPOSED. FEDERAL. AID FOR EDUCATION: 


Historical summary of fall survey statistica on enrollment, teachers, and sechoolhousing 
tn full-time public elementary ond secondary day schools, 50 States and District of 
Columbia, 1954-60—Continued : 


{Data In secs, A through F are as of the fall of the year. Where totals are shown to the last digit, they are 
not in ee A slg 6 that degree but merely represent the sum of rounded and unrounded figures fur- 





Item 1954 1085 1956 1957 1958 1050 1980° 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) (?) ® 


—_—————— } —- | — J J LSS 


BE, PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


Pupil-teacher ratio (total ele- 
mentary and secondary 


schools)........---- EL conan 27.7 28.9 26, 5 26, 2 2.1 28,0 25.7 
Elementary schools. ......-.... 30, 8 30, 2 20.6 _ 20,1 23,7 28,7 28.4 
Secondary schools..........--.. 21.9, 20.9 21, 2 21.3 21,7 21,5 21,6 
¥, TEACHERS WITH SURSTAND- 

ARD CERTIFICATES i 
Total full-time teachers with 
substandard certificates. ..... 174, 874 78, 375) 90, 201 92, 525 92, 972 97, 020) 91, 552 
Elementary schools. ....... 60, 576 60, 105 66, 868 70, 657 68, 337 67, 823 67, 249 
Secondary schools........-- 14,208] 18,270} 23,423] 21,868] 24,635) 29,197) 24,303. 
Percent of total teachers with ~ 
substandard certificates in 

elementary schools........-. = 80.9 76. 7 74.1 76, 4 73.5 60.9 73.6 
Percent of total teachers with ; 

substandard certificates in ~ 

secondary schools. ........--- 19.1 23.3 25.9 23. 6 26.5 90.1 26, 5 


Total teachers with substand- 

ard certificates as percent of 

total teachers... ..,.....--.-.- 7.0 6.9 7.5 7.3 71 7,2 6.5 
Teachers with substandard 

certificates in elementary : 

schools as t of total 

elomentary hers..---.---. 8.8 82 8.9 9.0 8.4 ~ 82 7.8 
Teachers with substandard 

certificates in secondary 

sehools as percent of total 

secondary teachers.....-...-- 3.8 4.5 5,2 4,6 5.0 8.6 4,4 


Q. INSTRUCTION ROOMS 


Number of publicly owned in- 
struction rooma at beginning 


of schoo) year ?.......-.-----~ (’) 1, 043, 246] 1, 103, 433] 1, 184, 104] 1, 231, 952] 1, 286, 960) 1, 338, 560 
Number of instruction rooms : 
‘completed during school year. (3) 63, 283 68, 660 72,070 60, 543 69, 400 (yy 


Number of rooms abandoned 

for instructional purposes 

during school yeu Sree () 14,114] 15,851] —-17,390] +18, 374] = 17,800) 
Total number of additional in- 

struction rooms needed for 

housing pupils enrolled at be- 





ginning of schoo) year. ....... (3) ()) 159, 800} 143,200) 141,900) 136,264) 142, 160 
To accommodate pupils in ex- 
cess of normal cepeelty bacenes (4) (0) 80, 300 65, 100 65,800] 62, 643 66, 141 
To replace unsatisfactory facili- 
OS cccccusecesessesoeecc3 eos (4) (3) 79, 500 78, 100 76, 100 72, 721 76, 019 
——_—— | eee EE | ee oS 

















Percent of additional instruc- eat 
tion rooms needed: : 
To accommodate pupils In ; 
excess of normal capacity.| .  () (') 50.3 45.5 40.4 46, 2 40.5 


To replace unsatisfactory 
facilities.......-.-----.--- i) () 49,7 54.6 53,6 53.8 63,5 


Total number of Instruction 
rooms scheduled for comple- 
tlon during school year...-... 1 60, 132 62, 420 60, 600 70, 960 68, 930 61, 727 60, 553 











i seer een a 


1 Excludes Hawall, 

2 Data not avaliable; item not included {n annual survey. : 

§ Bocause of changes in school plant inventorios, the number of instruction rooms at the beginning of a 
particular school year Is not always the sum of the number of rooms available at the beginning of the previous 
year, plus rooms completed, and minus rooms abandoned during the previous schoo) year, 

7 Data to bocome available in fall 1061 survey, 


fource: U.S, OMen of Education, 10-year alms in education; staffing and constructing publle elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, 1950-60, Washington, The Office, 1960, P. 07, 
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Wuahey af tosshing wader hin) required af amrucl capacity of the peneel fer nee than 's full intr 
Wanber of pupils enrolled elasercan teachers nunstandard for lowest aoe Lely “ames oF perms) conga) day Inventory of lastrustion eens (as at fk 190) (es 
, ¢redan oi wis ee rem 
Region ond State nee Ls Ow a eae eens heeled Megha 
beanaen= te fa on wna 
od for escam= = replace pistien beats 
ms of ; ae a Pare = Avaliable, Oampleted rire dveilstle, aelete uation pr a 
total Gee- Fetal * fote)  Klamen- Second Elenen- Secomi- Total, =men- > Total HKlesen- = decon inning Garis tonal MS otetal ©8588 factory 
tary 3/ ay ‘ayy ory tay Y ayy tay Y ay ¥ tary f wy Y tery ¥ any “Sesto” pss purpeese wea ' arell= fesiiicien ntl 
: euheel sono] or esl a) gant (azelusive year 
. . . year your the rd year reperted of those ia 
i © esheal in ool soluas 2h 
as i wm 1) am 2h) 
So ie ee Oe ee eS Sa ae it ws ___ S.C DSS 
praenpooar ay 26,205,104 24,457,323 32, 647,783 L,WOP,995 00,035 5uB,900 92,552 _67,2hy 24,90) . 1,808,000 _ 3,183,000 687,000 §/685,496 5/505 ,86) 5/179,635 1,286,960 09,400 27,800 1,338,560 142,160 66,24 To,cag 69.559 U. & 
WORTH ATLANTIC. 05+. SabpeaPhS —Safhh 9S Day. Bei Seb Sth us le — Sik a 5 — at — 483,03 98,296 ‘13,503 2 07,95 6,076 19 Me Atdes 
Cannes tisutes reese , * ? ? ’ ’ ap ’ ’ ’ , aye be oy? Ph gin Le. Abas: na a z : Comme 
DeLAWEGs pep eeees. 62,206 47,572 AMT a 1,971 1,70 T+] 43s 9h 5 ] 1,646 1,188 Re 9% 1) . - 3,159 #36 1 3,30 a 93 1» Del), 
WaUNPreriesecccee 204,789 7/155,098 1/8 3 5,009 = 2 319 298 6. 9% B WsUwS = 79, 241 1/4 4,613 m7 «1/3, N08 393 18 1, Guus 6 ii, = Haine 
Maisersgresssers Bout) Vetoes YistSid — 9/A31580 Y/aRi30s G/ALIANE 6,200 H/yls7 BLT b sites, Solos athnus 6th tr am Cats ss 5 oa, |age 
Manpachusetterses 037,643 $60,363 277,278 35,559 20,983 14,570,150 20/580 7 0B B 37,90 22,158 17,803 19S) 3,082,332 6a9 19 3 2,3u2 1,332 1,010 000 Hamee 
Seas Be ee oe ee eee ed ob Ae ee ee oe ae te eee OB es oe Ge OEE 
New Jer yYeriitis > i, Me de 
New Yerkresccsces  25780,000 12,630,000 4/2,350,000 119,500 62,300 $7,200 5,050 2,630 3,220 B30 2li'800 13/135" ¢00 Weg sf00 437,770 Mere tier4 a ae a a hc os 
Panneyivenis. sos. ‘1,950,593 1, 1,576 817,015 7h, 653 NBS 36,298 965 501 bbk 5 B 52,08) 48,175 3,906 13,65 . 1 168 e297 69,6 3 2,94) 1,516 71,058 6 bot 2,722 ym.’ 
Rhode Talend... 34,513 75,963  12/54,550 5,255 2,64 2,50 tb 187 ~~ 5 ] 6,509 13/3,546 182,963 4, 226 | 241 23/3,985 4,583 257 Sh by, 786 “oR: 100 1. 
Verwoatesesecoces 74,092 ws 7,498 3,302,200 1,010 326238 OB B wee 23a ee, WPA wast 3133 22h 107 320 0 05 Ve 
Diet. of Columbie 121, lus 60,605 WO, Gh3 37S 2,593 4,742 1,300 aT ups ys 15,658 = 12,115 3,543 2,395 2,39 = = - 3, The 272 A 3,973 11 '  Skb / an W200 
eaeneceseeee : wana 8 w - 970 } PLY y 686 fink SR at, a es a sop 20 a ARI BAS, O01 iy : ‘-— = = aa 1, 6B Sr apa Ot. Lahadt 
TLinolsseysccece ry h , 0 3 : , ny e a es . A) ‘. s : J ? hy Ot E “T2998 TH Is~ 18,073 ‘J a ? td ? s > > . ni. 
TadhaEdecvcecsees 20/983,531 10/709,196 10/27L,035  — 30/35,000 #25,248 1, 2 3,000 4,250 750 a B 15,000 = 11,250 3,750 15/ is/ 1S/ 33,930 -1,,933 176 35,685 1,321 500 621 2,152 Inds 
Toate BOER EDGE OOES 571,735 381,276 190,459 26,204, 44,903 ? L 220 100 ‘B 5 13,775 6,900 6,875 bed > a 19,915 Sho 33 20,118 105 505 200 500 z lows 
feasesee 465,000 352,000 113,000 7,610 12,980 4,6 - - - =8B B 1y/ - 15/  is/ 15/ 15/ 15/ 23,378 / 15/ 15/--17/2,007 41,1399 43.7868 11/375 Kens. 
schigansseceeees 2,680,7H0 2,045,537 635,203 63,9b2 36,672  27,2$1 6,353 6,899 1,460 120 120 Suj07S $2,bbS 21,630 23,624 1,093 «24782 52,242 «9, 500 200 $4,542 10,762 2,93. «8, 832. 3,810 Mich. 
Reet: “gems Jae Ae Bae ea ae tk ee en em oe 
oe ebaeeeeaa : . = = = : No. 
Vobreskas.cccccce 202,997 193,319 69,678 A309, 8,822 565 76 an) B 0,835 5,Ud ~ 1,694 703703 - 7 | "23079522899 "332 | - Mebr. 
Morth Dakotasess+ 138,163 7/100,8971/37,266 7,528 5,202 2,348 10 6k B 4,667 1/3,096 71,592 - - - 1378 350 512 1,216 go2 156 TH 399 We Dake 
Siac Mes ee als he A oe oe hE OL RR Oe ER OR ORS 
Dak Uhesaae Ss. Dak. 
Wisconsin 16/122 725,000“ 517,000 3000. 28,950 19,900 9,080 1,000 750 250 * és B 21,200 Bt Ye" 500 ae - 307790 1,520 510 31,800 3,550 750 800 1,500 Was 
SOUTHEAST; .c.scccee 8,791,792 5,964,958 2,827,434 327,390 297,778 _139,592_16,376_ 12,687 69 = 626,278 379 2h0,¢ 128,329 7106,29h 5/12,035 297,381 ; 968 21,36: , 5 Be Bet 
Alabamasscsccscee > : 7 » ‘ , ’ rn B B 15,595 ’ 096 Ou 220, 76,818 pour. cy ’ "By 9ee Ae 70 Ala. 
Arkansavessessoes = 422,160 240,022 62,139 15,022 7,820 7,202 2,21, 1,739 475 B B 29,692 7,836 #12, 856 2,432 122 9? vy 13,867 - 675 6 14,176 2,410 ‘1,130 1,260 72. Ark. 
Floridassscccssss = 979,165 575,533 403,632 37,265 20,807 16,055 9493 Lol 32 B B 73,086 38,155 34,932 4,663 “39,766 5,097 30,866 2,384 186 33, 064 hy Th 2,505 2,239 1,851 Pe. 
CEOTg IMs seccccces 932,539 19/646,280 19/285,259 32,820 21,290 11,530. 196 190 6 8B B 70,163 19/49,935 26,228 17,534 17,53h 19/33, 603 667 3h6 34,324 = «3, TU 2, 460 1,254 5 Gas 
Kentuokyssseseses 628,204 3,452, 17h 752 239U99 15,730. 7,769 2,965 2,545 420 9% B 58,380 41, 847...26,533 2,769 2,789 = 22,204 1,010 552 22,662 8,906 1,946 6, 960 1 . 
Lekedeakerloee,  TukZ000 $59,000 155,000 26,598 15,956  10,6k2 1,650 1,106 Sly |B B 16,726 12,004, 722 3,22 3, 22h - 25,077 14426 239 26,26, 1,457 689 "9 i 
Missiesippiesssss 575,000 387,000 188,000 16,691 10,915 7, 77e . 588 373 215 B B 39,902 27,867 12,035 ' “ “ = 16,963 1,801 1,,056_ 17,728 2,597 1,163 1,434 1,571 Miss, 
Worth Carolinas.s. 2,102,026 7/839,916 7/262,110 37,458 26,912 10,547 1,679 1,L69 221 B B 53,5bh — 7/36,h50 717,094 2,076 7/2,076 ¥ 38,166 =, 608 57 39,317 Ss 620 2,094 1,510 We Gs 
South Carolina... 580,920 375,152 205,768 20,656 12,330 —e 20/33 20/16 20/15 r] 23,345 ~ 11,370 11,975 13/ 15/ 20,10), 787 05 20,486 1,859 658 3,001 T2L Se Ge 
Tenneséev.ccscsee 794,760 604,017 190, 243 29,641 21,934 7,707 1,075 — 80 225° B 31,7h6 14,815 25,932 395355 - 27,630 l,lbb. 392 28,582 2,984 1,054 1,930 1,726 Tenn 
Virgindasessssses 847,228 562,872 264,356 32,653 19,737 12,922 2,116 1,603 313 B B 61,042 36,406 22,635 16,717 16,597 120-28, 405* 1,794 gu 29,288 4,326 2,332 1,99h 1,967 Va. 
West Virginia... 437,656 266,915 = 170, 7 16,356 94658 = 6,698 1,129 828 a B 19,055 9,152 9,903 1,298 1,298 - 16,392 262 24h. 16,420 «1,922 680 1, 2h2 439 We Vans 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST 8,679,223 6,071,604 -2,607.819 27,WOk 204,919 122,485 24,716 17,708 7,008; < 299204 195 662 21.552 272,707 109 22.336 206.353 22.305 lu036 « 22h foe 20,162 10.35 278) 19,602 W, &S.bus 
Arisonmssccccsces ry : , aol pl 3 Pi} 5) : Be , PY) ’ , , , ', , A , , Aris; 
Galiformigeessess 3,353,600 2,282,000 1,071,000 119,250 74,500 = uh, 750 1,000 8,000 3,000 B B+30 61,000 55,000 6,000 122,000 110,000 12,000 108,000 10,000 1,000 117,000 = 000 2,000 2,000 10,000 ss Calif. 
Coloradosssesceos 392,217 243,295 = 8, 922 16,683 9,323 7,369 164 = 2 90 B 19,2 11,602 7,633 9,739 6,757 982 1b,3bT =, 59 y7o 15,336 1,37. = 762 oy 58, Golde 
Tdahosessccsecces 158,918 21/88 ,879 11/70,077 6,346 3,409 2,93 1, Uu9 ; 1,118 3H B B 10,352 2/5, uey 44,863 bod = - 6,045 22h 123 6,146 biz 400 We 262 Idaho 
Montenasssesccsee . 1U6)315 —1/99,696 7/6 619° 6,879 ush79 2,400 270 he 28 Gh 8 6,530 1/8,1h6 7/1,384 3,904 1/2,513 391 6,805 25 108 6,950 W350 193 353 Mont 
Meveds.cccccosces | Olig3T y sue ¥ 21,95l 2,729 1,8h8 (8s = - - & B 43560 ¥ 33129 vist 14543 y 4,543 Uae 25327 an OY 2,522 02 0 «167 135 157 Mev. 
Wow Haxico...esee 222,953 33,136 89,835 9,191 5,106 4,075 «173 136 37 B B 16,478 11/5, 138 1/7, 742 - “ - 7,9 420 121 6,2b0 1,104 562 5h2 4580s. Hex, 
Oklahomaecscsccces 21/539 ,000 328,500 210,500 20,290 21,600 8, = ati - B B 20,000 6,000 4,000 a hed = 25,99T 915 825 26,147 2,300 800 1,500 1,000 Okla, 
ObOPO ss ccccccsee 388,590 270,433 8,157 17,085 10, 856 6,229 1,959 1,919 ho B B 7,896 1/6, 089 1/1,807 3,531 1/2, 250 yr,20 14,987 160 168 15,579 " OFF 38 351 568 Orage 
Texas, eusteseeeee 2,151,236 1,678,809. 472,427 ~~B0, 681) 54,330 26,354 6,500 3,574 2,926 B B 76,904 50,263 26,641 4,987 4,987 = 75 251 4,365 307 19,309 4,438 2,468 1,950 3,629 Tex. 
Utalicscccccctssss 237,7 142,986 94,799 3,526 4,629 3,897 404 277 127 B B 14,852 8,625 8,226 9,187 9,187 - 1,598 728 165 8,la 962 576 4p Utah 
Washington...ss00 636,433 476,338 = 162, 095 24,594 s,2k1 10,353 2,100 1,700 yoo |. «iB B 33,254 13,662 19,592 616 1400 216 23,333 2-1, 490 Ub7. 24,376 2,383,218 1,165 1,422 Wash. 
WYOMLNGes secevsee 78,932 48,615 30,317 3,961 2,219 1,742 626 55k 72 B B 2,667 1,642 1,025 - - + 3,387 17S 56 3,506 263 107 186 21 Wyo. 
AlaskAssssccsccovee 43,306 33,579 95127 1,816 1,326 466 TL 63 8 90 B 5,056 50606 - - - 1,079 90 26 1,13 295 2005 95 119 Alaska 
Hawaldssccosessccee Lis, 692 85,409 59,283 4,957 2,928 2,029 50 23 27 ) B 7,751 5,626 = 2,125 2,052 2,052 ~ 4,99 28), 174 5,10. “wh6 ~~ 2h6 200 330 Hewat 
Outlying parts: .- TERR. 
American Samos... 5,378 3,423 1,855 x1 236 65 8 - 8 2 22/8 455 - 45 - - - 251 12 12 251 i] 15 20 1 
Canal ZODBaacsces 2.443 6,541 4,902 356 190 166 2 2 = 2 B 232 232 = = - = 406 26 20 1 7 = 22 CG zZ. 
QumMcscsneteusnas 13,690 9,059 4,632 509 ‘ no 199 6 & 6 60 B - - - - = = 541 nr) so 525 2h3 Pe 23 $3 Gute 
Puerto Bicdessees = 570,441 386,705 | 183,756 13,672 8,130 5,5b2 2,981 875 2,106 68 B 169,bu0 136,647 32,793 320,325 268,721 $1,614 12,577 738 108 12,207 4,860 =, 216 6uL, 500 Pp, Re 
Virgin Islands... 6,879 ky Th | 2p 38 . 32 1390 1020 - oo 60 1,516 1,253 363 + - = wo 8 1 197 97 52 LS x» WK. 











Some of the.teachars included in columns 8 through 10 may have met the minimum géMeral education requirements given in columns 1) and 12' but ‘lack either the required semester hours of professional education or directed teaching. 2/ "BP means the bachelor's degrees, the equivalent 
of 126 semester hours; "H" means the master’s degree, 3/ Unless otherwise noted, data for elescntary and secondary schools are classified by type of organisation of the school, rather than by grade group. Uf Totals for columns 2 to,10, 16 te 19, and 23 to 26, wnile show to the 
last digit, are not in fact precise to that degree but merely represent the sun of unrounded and rounded figures furnished by the various States; totals in columns 13 to 15 and 20 to 22 include estimates for nonreporting States. Incomplete; total for States reporting. State 
advises that “these teachers are working toward standard certificates; their certificotes are emergency but not substandard." V Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by grade-group (kindergarten through grade O'for slenentary, and grades 9 to 12 for seco )« 4 
Cludes librarians end guidance personnel. 9 Data estimated by local schoo) superintendents, 10/ As of June 1960. Data for elementary and secondary écnools are reported by group (kindergarten through grade 6 for elewentary, and grades 7 to 12 for secondary). u/ Includes 
New York City data for 1959. Represents requirement for teaching in-junior high and vocotional high schools; master's degree required for teaching in senior high acbools, Data relate to requirement for teachers who pass the teachers!’ examination; requirement without examina- 
tion 1e a bachelor's degree. Data not available. 16/ Excludes vocational schools. 1y/ Incomplete. 18/ Represents requirement for teaching in rural schools; requirement for teaching in tow schools is 60 semester hours. Data for elementary and secondary schools are re- 
ported by ae pat 4 (kindergarten through grade 7 for elementary, and grades 8 to 12 for ascondary), 20/ Date for 1959-60 school year. 21/ Estimated data for 1960-61 school year. 22/ Wo regular certification requirements for Teaching grades 1-9; bachelor's oe required for 
teaching grades 1! « 23/ Represents requirament for teaching in schools for U. 5. citisens; in schools for Latin Americans the requirenent 40 & Republic of Panama Normal Schoo) Certificate or its equivalent. 2u/ Represents requirement for teaching grades 7 and 5 in achoola for 


- thes 


“TaaTS in secondary schoole for Latin Americans; master's degree required for teaching grades 9-12 in achoole for U. 3. citizens. " 8 a ; ; ui January 13, 1961 
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Thousands NEW CLASSROOMS NEEDED Thousands 
700 700 





a Needed for current replacement 
of 16, 800 per year 


Sgr eee |e 100 





Needed for backlog of 131, 600 
In the fall of 1959 


0 0 
1959 1960 1961-3962) «196319641965 1966 (1967 19881989 
Graph 4.~ Accumteted number of needed classrooms In the peguler public schoots of 48 Stolen oad the District of Cohumbias 1058 be 108, 


Source; U.S, Office of Education, Ten-year alma in oducation; staffing and constructing publle ele: 
Mentary and secondary schools, 1959-60, Washington, ‘The Office 1960, 


46 PROPOSED FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION: 


Public school elementary-secondary classroom needs, capital outlay expenditures, and 
revenue requirements, 1964-66 through 1968-69 


1954-55 1950-60 1964-65 
Item through through through 
1958- 1 1968-69 
(1) ~ Q) (3) (4) 
Number of classrooms 


Future classrooms needed for~ 








In ONPOUMONt. si c0 aces ai oes ce sca dudewsseenckenofoses—2- é : 
Backlog, (A100. ane kcccccceecmsecesaccsaaneeesenceont |scanteqceteces 
Current replacement... 2222-2 -..c eee nnne enna nae neen ene a [eee na meenneene 
Total csesetiscetesecse seccucasewcrceewancsoscteseeecens () 416, 600 191, 000 
Billions of dollars 
Ourrent 1959 dollars 
dollars 
Capital outlay expenditures for & year period for— = 
Increased enrollment.....- 22-222 --enaeenceneecesccnnnencee i 8.7 4.4 
Backlog, fall 1959... 2... 2-2 cee ncn enn w wane econ enn eee ! 6.3 0 
Current replacement.....------- eee nnne ence nee ece ween ene (i 3.6 3.6 
otal ecsiccscleceseocos ote een eneenennaneeseeaecnnensen 14.3 17.5 8.0 
Average annual capital outlay expenditures for— ‘ 5. 
Increased enrollment .......---..2--.2s-esenneenaeennen ones 4 17 0.9 
Backlog, fall 1050... ..-.------.nenenenseannneaeeeceneneean 1 11 0 
Current replacement... ...--.--.-ceenenenwercerecenncenee ! 0.7 0.7 
VOlAle foe aeccaisscuteep enc sce ce eterouctecceszéeceseasase 2.9 3.5 1.6 
a hel annual revenue required to finance capital outlay 2 
or— 
Capital outlay before 1950-60.......0-.-- new en ene nnn ene 1.5 1.4 1.3 
Capital outlay after 1950-60... 2.2222. - on eee nee ene 0 1,2 1.5 
Totalos coweteaiireotecs lo Scewtcen sodas] oeese Jeo oe ene 1.5 2,6 2.8 
1 Not available, 


Notg.— Because of rounding, detal! does not necessartly add to total, Assumptions underlying projec- 
WAL oe of converting capital outlay expenditures to revenue requirements are mentioned tn the 
xt, p. 


Source: U.S, Office of Education. ‘Ten-year alms in oducation; staffing and constructing public elemen- 
tary and secondary public schools, 1959-69, Washington, The Office 1960, p. 72. 


(Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Health, education, and welfare trends. 
1960 ed. ashington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, p. 30.) 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID FOR EDUCATION 


Federal grants-in-aid to State ard local aivévtemente for education totaled $351 million in the fiscal. year > 1959. 
Of this total, $195 million was for the financing of school construction and the maintenance and operation of 
schools in aress affected by Federal installations and projects. Other Federal grants for education in FY 1959 
inelnded $59 million for cooperative agriculture] extension work and $38 million for vocational education. 
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(Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Health, education, and welfare trends 


1960 ed. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF SALARIES 


Selaries of public school instructional staff members averaged $4,935 in the school year 1958-59. During the. 
War years instructional steff salaries rose less rapidly than those of other workers. In the postwar period,: 
however, instructional staff saleries have risen more rapidly and now exceed by a small margin the average yay 
of all Sull-time employees working for wages and salaries. . 








pepsin of Dollars Public School Instructional Staff Salaries Thousands of Dollars 
i Se . 505 






Average Salaries of Public 
School Instructional Staff 
Menbers | 


Average Earnings of Full-time 


Wage or Salary Employees 
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(Dollars } 


Total Classroom teachers 2/ 


instructional 
ae 


Average annual earnings 
of full-time employees 
working for weges or sal- 
aries--all industries +/ 









@eeobe 
i ee 
apeoed 











offen 
eran 
sores 






‘Sowee : US Departme et of Health, Edecacion, and Welfare; Office of Edecation; Pissniel Serves U.S. Departnent of Commerce, Office of Besiaese Econonice; 


jarional lacome: }! and of Currece Business, july 1957, February 1958, and july 1959. tonal Education Associstica, Research Divisios; annual publice- 
tiem, Eetiamte: of cieen Series 1/7 Kegular public day echools. _2/ Iscludes classroom teachers, principale, eupervisors, and ether isetructioas! personnel. 
Bf Salaries of classroom teachers were estimated by Nationa! Education Association. Salaries of instructional staff are based on surveys of the Office of Education 
for all years through 1951 and for yeers eading im an even aumber price to 1957-58. Data for other years are baned on imerpolatioas oc estimates of the Natioesl Educa- 


Hoe Associatos. 
coocermed, 


ws Average ennual earnings computed by the Department of Comecrce have been adjusted to a school year basis by averaging the two years 
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(In millions of dollars) 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare grants for education | Other! Federel 
grants for education 
Total 
Fiscal Federal 
year grants-in- 






ser- |House gency3, agricultural State’ 
vices |for the |progrems| extension [ marine 


aid for 
education work schools 
1936 31.¢ 13.2 - - 18.6 ol 
1939 43.2 25.3 - - 17.8 el 
1gho 43.6 25.1, - - 18.5 1 
3942 106.0 87.3 = - 18.5 -2 
1942 UWA k 125.3 - - 18.8 2 
1943 363.8 1ah..g - - 18.3 1 
19hh 128.8 108.1 21.7 - - 20.6 2 
1945 96.4 73-7| 19.8 - - 22.5 2 
1946 50.6 27-3} 20.0 - - 23.1 2 
igh? 57-6 31.0] 20.5 - 3 - 26.5 2 
1948 113.3 | 35.7] 26.4 - 1 - 26.2 2 
1gh9 69.09 | 3.8 26.1 - s 30.0 .2 
1950 69.9% | 38.3] 26.5 - T 31.0 2 
1951 80.3 48.8 26.7 3.2 8 31.1 3 
1952 143.5 121.8 25.8 uh.g 9 31.5 2 
1953 246.7 | 214.9 | . 25.4 118.3 ) 31.5 3 
1954 235.2 203.3}; 25.3 105.3 5 31.5 4 
1955 277-8 239.24 30.5 120.9 9 38.4 3 
1956 252.1 208.9 33.2 8.2 2 43.0 3 
1957 253.6 | 204.6 37.6 67.1 2 48.7 3 
1958 283.7 228.0 39.2 Thed x 55.3 oh 
1959 351.0 66.1 1 59.4 3 
Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Social Security Ad ietration; June iasue of the Socig] Security Bullgcia. U.S. Department of the 
Treasecy: Anavel of che of che Treas’ ined Scatcement of Recei i sand Belesces of the Unised Starse Goveremest- This 
vabalazien of a to geveromencs programs was cae“ as: ba: seports of the 
sdminigteuing agencies. The term “grast-in-eid”’ is bere coufived to Federal fuade made avuilabis for cooperative Federal-Srate or Federal-lecal programe admin- 
ipeered at the State and/er local lave! aad fer these programe in which the bulk of the funde is channeled through agencies of Stare and local governments. _Emecgescy 
grants aad the valen of are included whea they conform to thie definition. Federal sid graserd disectly co individuals and private inatirediens and . 
teimbucsemeets to Seace cad lecal governments foc expsases. by them se agenes of the Federal govecamest in primacily 
im character have been excladed. Federal poymaata ia liew of taxes and shared sevenues alee pave baca excluded. _/ The Fedesal Government contributes funds 
(P.L. 815 of 1950 se amended exeended) co etal acheel synteme in acsas thet are ‘Federally impacted” because F taxable base and 
Federal activities burdse oxi -2/ Office of Education in 1936 and ceased with $0.2 million ln 1941, the year ja 
which cminiag of production wechers fox the war commenced. ‘<3/ Inclodee $51.2,.$2.1, and $0.3 pillien respectively 1940-50 in: funds fer veeernas educe- 
fecilicies. _4/ Includes $9.6 milliva Ser Seace and local peepasntion ; en Education. $44.0 million fer activizies waders 
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II. FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO EXPAND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Proposed Federal Grants and Loans to Individuals and Institutions 
of Higher Education Including Pro and Con Considerations 


(Source: Advisory Committee on National Student Financial Aid Programs. 
Report on Federal Student Aid Program. Jn U.S, Congress, House. Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Aid to higher education. Hearings before 
ne epee Subcommittee on Education. 87th Cong., 1st cess., 1961, pp. 


FepERAL Stupent Ain ProaraM—REPort oF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL StupENT FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 


* * * * * * * 


Implicit throughout this report are two assumptions: First, the expenses of 
higher education represent a growing hardship for the average American family 
and thus, an increasingly significant barrier to higher education for many of our 
young people; and second, to alleviate this situation, prograins of national scope 
using Federal funds are both warranted and needed. 


A FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Most,- but not all, propossls favoring a Federal scholarship program consider 
this form of aid especially necessary for the student of ability who will never 
consider going to college or whose college plans will be seriously affected by 
family financial limitations. Rare is the proposal which does not emphasize 
consideration of need. Most opponents of a Federal scholarship program express 
concern over the problems confronting the needy student, but question that 
scholarships will solve them. Presumably such doubts would vanish if scholar- 
ship progres were devised to provide the encouragement, incentive, and funds 
which would lead needy students to seek a higher education, 

Proposals now before the public favoring a Federal scholarship program differ 
in the number of awards suggested, the assignment of administrative responsi- 
bility, the size of awards, and the extent to which they would duplicate existing 
private or public programs. That these differences exist, in spite of » common 
concern for lost student talent, suggests a lack of agreement on the method by 
which able but impoverished students ca.: be assisted by Government to obtain 
a higher eduoation, 

Critics of 8 Federal scholarship program consider that it would stimulate 
increases in college fees, lead to a concentration of students in relatively few 
institutions, and provide support for students who-are attending college. 

Like many other groups, the committee favors the establishment of a Federal 
scholarship program. ~Jt believes that the equalization of higher educational 
opportunity, one of our Nation’s major goals, can best be met by a well-conceived 
Federal scholarship program, While there are other measures which could 
mErOYS educational opportunity, in the committee’s judgment, none would be 
addressed so ay to this objective as a ponelerP program, The committee 
has sought to identify the principles which in ita judgment characterize a mean- 
ingful scholarship program, {[t now offers these principles to other educators 
for their consideration: - 

1. A Federal scholarship program should be an instrument of encouragement and 
motivation to able atudents who are not currently attending college —Yew existing 
programs accomplish this objective; a Federal scholarship program which merely 
duplicates current programs ia certainly not necded, At present, the extremely 
able but needy student is receiving ample financial assistance and attending 
college, The moderately able, moderately needy student is also obtaining a higher 
education, The moderately able and very needy student has been overlooked, 
In this inst group are hidden thousands of talented young people for whom a pro- 
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gram is vitally needed which will stimulate and encourage them to seek a higher 
education. Conventional methods of selection, too literally used, fail to perceive 
the intellectual potential of this group. 

A program to assist the moderately able and needy student may lack the 
glamour and ease of administration of existing programs, but if equality of edu- 
cational SppOrUny ty is worth achieving, these are considerations which should 

dismissed. . Beets ad, gn eS Bea ets 

2. A Federal scholarship program should be designed only as an instrument of 
student suppori—The problem which such a program should solve is too com- 
plex in itself to be made part of a more general effort to finance institutions, pay 
faculty, or support building programs. There are many important needs of. 
higher education, but a scholarship program should be aimed only at solving the 
individual student’s Fe set of financial and educational problems, 

3. A Federal scholarship program should. be designed to complement various 
student support programs already in_cxistence—The Nation’s collegés, many or- 
ganizations, the Federal and State Governments, all support excellent and much 
needed student aid programs. Any new Federal program should take into con- 
sideration the purpores and achievements of these programs, and it should seek, 
in the words of President Kennedy, ‘to supplement but not supplant those pro- 
grams of financial assistance to students which are now in operation,” s 

* * * * a * 

4. A Federal scholarship program should attempt to select winners before other 
scholarship programs.— Educators agree that the identification and encouragement 
of able youth should begin as early as possible in a student’s educational career. 
This is particularly true for the extremely needy student whose college aspirations 
too frequently fade as he completes his secondary education. Many programs 
which make thelr selections in the student’s senior year provide little encourage- 
ment to the student who has not developed the incentive to attend college. e 
eommittee believes that a Federal program should seek to identify students it 
intends to assist early in their junior year of high school. (Research, currently 
available, shows thet prediction of college success is possible- and practicable at 
this early Jevel.) Awards could then be announced before the student enters his 
senior year. Such a plan would provide great encouragement for the.extremely 
needy student at a crucial time in his educational career. In addition, it would 
permit him to seek pupplementary aid, if it were needed, from existing scholarship 
agencies which might be more inclined to assist him if he possessed some means 
of meeting part of the costs of higher education. 

. A Federal scholarship program should provide funds to individuals only in an 
amount necessary to encourage the student's attendance at a college, not in amounts. 
which will necessarily pay all his college expenses,—Large stipends or grants-may 
be proper in some programs but they should not be part of a Federal scholarship 
plan. Money, even in small amounts, should not be given to students who do 
not have serious need for it. Assistance of no more than $800 could greatl 
assist a student from a low income family, for if he combined this amount with 
self-help (loans or jobs), the student with no assistance from his family could 
make a choice of many institutions of higher education. The payment of exces- 
sive money to students could contribute to increases in nolice® fees and unduly 
promote the attendance of students at a number of high-cost institutions,  - 

6. A Federal scholarship program should provide grants varying according to the 
financial strength of the student and his parents.— An ideal Federal program would 
be one which provided student grants not In excess of $800, or the cost of 
tuition, fees, and books plus $300, whichever were smaller. The size of the grants 
should be determined by an index which would consider the resources of both 
the student and his parents. As an alternative, the amount of Federal income 
tax paid by the family could be used as a measure of financial strength. Students 
from familles with incomes above the national average would reccive little, if 
Any assistance. 

he committee feels strongly that no money should be used merely to honor 
students. ‘The award of so-called certificates of merlt would serve little purpose 
unless they might be used to assure the student a stipend during his upper-class 
years if his parents encountered some unexpected financial difficulties, 

* * * om * 


* * 

8. A Federal scholarship program should employ indexes of aptitude and achieve- 
ment in the selection of award winners.—In large selection programs, the temptation 
to resort to a single index is often great, A Federal scholarship program should 
not be an intellectual contest, rather it should be an effort to discover and 
encourage needy students to enter college. Often the cultural and educational 
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deprivation of such students makes it difficult to measure by standard testing — 
devices their ability to do good work in college, It is, therefore, essential that 
in addition to using. recognized measures of acholaatic aptitude, very careful 
consideration be given to the student’s secondary school achievement record. 

9, A Federal scholarship program should not be restricted to, certain programs 
of study nor to certain places of study.—Students having only limited familiarity 
with the broad opportunities afforded them through higher education should 
not be forced into putting their financial needs ahead of their intellectual aspira- 
tions. It is in the interest of both the individual and the Nation that the 
individual be allowed the freedom to make changes in his study program during 
his college career, Any proposal which would restrict students to a particular 
program of study fails to take into consideration the many changes in curriculum 
choice that students normally make and overlooks the low correlation between 
specific programs of study in college and vocational pursuits after college. 

If, however, the Nation faces specific manpower needs and wishes to encourage 
students to undertake special courses of study, the committee would favor awards 
to such students at the beginning of the junior year of college, a (ime when 
curriculum choices have been made. 

Any program which would restrict.students to a particular institution or State 
woul fail to recognize differences in educational opportunities and differences | 
between individuals seeking an appropriate educational experience. : 

10. A Federal scholarship program should be written in terms of dollars and not 
number of awards.—The objective of the Federal program should be to assist as 
many needy students as possible with aid in amounts adequate to make college 
possible. Specifications of the number of awards could be restrictive in two ways. 
First, if congressional appropriations were small and the number of required 
awards large, the awards would be so small as to be meaningless. Second, if 
the specified number of awards were too small in relation to the amount appro- 
priated and the actual needs of the candidates, aid might be given in amounts 
greater than needed. The surest way to make certain that appropriate amounts 
will reach students is to empower the.granting authority to make awards under 
a framéwork which specifies the maximum amount that may be awarded but not 
the number or average amount of awards. 

11. Any Federal program designed to encourage more students to attend college 
should provide institutions with small, fied granis for each award winner who en- 
rolls—-A Federal student-aid program which encourages a new group of students 
to enter college should provide the institution with a grant which, at least in 
part, will help defray the added costs of educating additional students. 

12. A Federal scholarship program should allocate funds to a State in a manner 
related to the purposes of the program.—lIf the purpose of a Federal program is-to 
assist able youngsters who would net otherwise attend college, it would be most 
reallstio to allocate funds on the basis of the number of 16-year-olds in each State. 
If allocations were made on the basis of the nuinber of high school graduates, it 
is evident that States in which large numbers of students do not complcte high 
school would not receive sufficient amounts to cope with this educational problem, 


* * * * * * * 
A FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Under current proposals the Government would insure the loans made to 
students by institutions of higher learning, whether these loans come from the 
college’s own funds or from funds obtained by the college from outside agencies, 
Quotas of insurance coverage would be-estabiished for each institution and the 
interest rate, which would acorue from the date of the loan, could not exceed 
5 percent simple interest. The institution would pay one-fourth of 1 percent to 
the Government for the cost of insurance. No special criteria, such as need, 
would bo prescribed. 

_In the past, proposals of this kind have received some favorable reactions, 
since it was felt that thoy would provide considerable capital for loans and en- 
tail little administrative offort or cost to the Government. Colleges should re- 
inember, however, that under this type of proposal they would themselves have 
to obtain the bulk of funds from outside sources, The Government’s function 
would be limited to insuring the loans, 

Opposition to such a loan plan has usually been based on four factors: (1) the 
great difficulty of locating funds at interest rates of 414 to 4% percent, (2) 8 fur- 
ther involvement of the time and finances of educational institutions in a quasi- 
commercial loan activity, (3) a real fear that this program might be eventually 
subsiituted for the National Defense Education Act-loan program, and (4) the 
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fact that many colleges are legally restricted from borrowing money for any 


‘purpose, : : 
Hesides the potential for greatly increased credit opportunities, supporters see: 
the program as providing opportunities for those who wish to borrow for reasons 
of convenience rather than necessity. They also feel that such a program might 
encourage more reasonable laterest rates among strictly commercial ventures in 
’ this field, The middle-income parent desirous of paying for his children’s educa- 
tion is increasingly looking for opportunities to meet educational costs and to 
apread them over a number of years, a need to which this program seems parti- 
cularly weil suited, The ble question is whether or not this. kind of program 
is the responsibility of the colleg:. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX PLANS FOR EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 


There have been over 50 bills introduced in the 87th Congress which would 
either (1) allow the treatment of some or ail.of the expenses ofa higher educa- 
tion as a deduction in computing net taxable.income, or (2) allow some percent- 
age of certain educational expenses (usually tuition, books, and fees) to be claimed 
as a credit against tax owed or paid. Neither of these plans offers the possi- 
bility of substantial financial relief to families where the tax is already very 
small or nonexistent. This is not to say, however, that tax credit or deduction 
is not a worthwhile approach to individual problems of educational financing, 
Middile-income families need some relief, and this is one way for them to receive 
it. A tax oredit plan, if it wera the only form of Federal student aid would 
leave much to be desired. However, as part of a larger plan to help lower and 
middle income families it might serve a significant purpose, 


co 


(Source: American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and the State Universities Association, Recommendations on Desirable 
National Action Affecting Higher Education, Jn U.S. Congress. House, 
Committee on Education and Labor. Aid to higher education. Hearings 
petous ne Subcommittee on Education. 87th Cong., 1st sess., ‘1961, 
pp. ‘ aur 


* * * * * . * 
The first priority in educational expenditures, both from the standpoint of 
maintaining quality and of expansion, must always be faculty salaries. 6 jand- 


rant institutions have received some aid for faculty salaries from the Federal 

overnment for nearly a century. Since the Northwest ordinance and the Land- 
Grant Act clearly left the control of academic policies to the States, they have 
had no experience of objectionable Federal control through this fee la von. 
However, since higher education fs far from agreement on the desirability of 
direct Federal ald for teaching salaries, the associations believe that action for 
general Federal aid in the years immediately ahead must be for educational 
facilities, This aid should take two forms: 
(1) College housing loan program, long-range planning 

Continuance and expansion of. the college noneine loan program is neoded 
within its present general legal framework, with modifications as needed to meet 
new problems such as those involved in urban renewal areas * * *, We urge 
prenint action in the coming session of Congress to meet needs as they are shown 
to oxist through applications, 

A distinct improvement in tho college housing loan program would be the eatab- 
lishment of an improved basis for long-range planning for the program, Financ- 
ing has thus far been on a ponrtoye basis, and there have been several years 
in which authorized funds have been exhausted before a new suthorization was 
available, ‘She administration and Congreas should give consideration to formu- 
lation of a long-range authorization under which a i pean amount of new funds 
would become available for each fiscal year covered by the authorization, 

(8) General ald for academic facilities hoe 

(a) Grants to States—* * * we propose that Federal legislation for aid for 
academic facilities be enacted, and that the decision aa to which institutions should 
parse te in it should be left to the appropriate authorities in the various States, 

hose institutions which participate in general State aid for euch facilities, would 
be eligible to participate in the Federal program, Funds would be allocated to 
the States on a formula basis, and matching would be required, Each State 
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would determine its most pressing needs for expansion.of facilities: whether at the 
community college, 4-year college, or graduate and professional level. ° 

(b) Loans.—For educational institutions which for’ various reasons may be 
unwilling to or unable to participate in a grant program, or for those which wish 
to use a grant. and borrowing program in combination, we would ‘support as an 
accompaniment to a grant program'an academic facilities loan program’ along > 
the lines of tie college housing loan program, Since both legal restrictions 
and major considerations of educational ‘philosophy bar many institutions from — 
using loans as & means of constructing academic facilities, we belleve it essential 
that the grant and loan program be linked together In legislation, 


(3) HEstablishinent of new Federal degree-granting institutions 

* * * Tho establishment: of new Federal degree-granting Institutions, and 
expansion of the degree-granting authority of existing institutions, has been 
advocated by many persons sincerely interested in the welfare of our country and 
of its yoUhg people, We believe these proposal are unsound, There is no lack 
of institutions able to offer the types of high-level specialized: training for which 
new Federal academies are propo Expansion of support of these would be 
far less costly and more productive than the creation of new Federal institutions 
or programs at the degree level. 


It. DIRECT SUPPORT OF GRADUATH EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


* * * Graduate fellowships: Aid to graduate schools 
* * * * *_ * * 
Tho graduate fellowship program of the National Defense Education Act has 

made a substantial impact in increasing the numbers of graduate students, stimu- 
lating new graduate Programs in existing graduate schools, and in encouragin 
institutions to enter the graduate field. Because it is limited to new or expande 
programs, it has not met the problem of assuring use to greater capacity of pro- 

rams in many existing graduate schools of high quality. We urged that the 
RDBA fellows ip program be continued. The requirement that some fellowships 
be awarded for “new and expanded” programs should be continued, but in addi. 
tion, there should be Programs which can accept more students on the basis of 
present facilities and staff. We commend the National Science Foundation for 
recognizing the problem of concentration (which it has in part created) by 
awarding a portion of its fellowships through institutions. fe urge that, in 
revising NDEA legislation, consideration ba given to substituting fixed per 
student payments to graduate schools as a substitute for the present policy of 
reimbursement on the basis of detailed costs, which involves excessive ad- 
ministrative detail. The requirement that fellowships be lost to a program 
when fellows drop out should be changed and replacements be permitted. We 
suggest flextbility which will allow sufficient aid for young college faculty. mcmbers 
who need to take full-time leave to continue graduate work. 


* x * * * * * 
* * * AID TO INDIVIDUALS IN OBTAINING A COLLEGH EDUCATION 


Many proposals for helping individuals or their families defray the cost of 
college education have been placed before the Congresa in recent years, In 
general, for reasons previously stated, we feel that aid to educational inatitu- 
tions to pelp them provide facilities and staff and keep charges to students at 
reasonable figures is by far the moat effective and most needed form of aid. Wo 
have, however, strongly endorsed special programs of ald to individuals at the 
graduate level because of the cruoial {importance of this level of education. 

Recommendations on other proposals follow: 


* # * * * * * 


* * * Scholarships 


(a) * * * costa to the individual to obtaln a higher education pose a barrior 
for thousands of potential students. This barrier operates against the interest 
of the Nation, It affects the student of average ability even as it does the 
students of above average and exceptional ability. For this reason we have 
advocated consistently cur historical viewpoint that the soundest approach to 
assuring educational owportunity in the national intorest is the provision of 
educational opportunity of high quality at low cost to the individual, 
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-‘Becholarship: a Joan pipers aye needed -and serve valuable objectives: in- 
insuring the availability of higher education to, many students, .:They are not, ; 
however, an adequate substitute for educational opportunity available at low 
cost to individuals of wide ranging ability, interests, and finanolal means, © :.. : 
Propogals for a: Federal. program of scholarships haye attracted our interest : 
and goncern, No programs thus far offered have attracted our favor.as being . 
soundly conceived or practical of administration in terms of. achfeving. its: 
professed objectives, or as deserving at this time a priority in Federal expendi- 
tures on higher education, —_ oe ie at ok 
An abundance of evidence drawn from somo. existing national scholarship 
Progress fails to demonstrate that very many students of exceptlonel ability 
ave attended college as a result of the program who would not have attended 
sollegs anyway, although perhaps different institutions, - : oo 
What appears.to be lacking is a reliablo base of information on the number 
of high school graduates who attend college by States and thelr distribution 
according to ability. grouping, high school records, and economic means. The 
Nation, therefore, does not know that a Federal scholarship program is needed, 
the objectives which a Federal scholarship program should seek to achieve, or 
the kind of program most likely to achiove it, * * * - ; 
These associations, instead, urge that careful study be made of the whole 
problem prior to enactment of legislation, for poorly conceived action could prove 
to be only a deluding. of the public into thinking it had met ite challenge to 
provide educational opportunity, A saan 
In summary, we wish to broaden the opportunity for higher education soundly, 
economically, and effectively, but at this time do not believe any Tederal seholar- 
ship program proposed is the answer, foe, 
** * Taz credit . — Tha Ce eee 
Proposals for a direct deduction from taxes owed. the Federal Government in. 
_ respect of tuition and required fees paid colleges and universities are, we believe, |. 
unsound both from the standpoint of fiscal policy and educational policy. Ob- 
jections from thé standpoint of fiscal policy have been ably atated by the Treas- 
ury Department, In general, the device proposed would give tax support to 
educational institutions in proportion to fees charged students, although In form: 
an aid to the taxpayer. As such it would encourage increased charges to stue - 
dents, discriminate against large categories of students and of institutions, 
and would not give the expected relief to taxpayers, since the increase in charges 
would in many cases balance the relief in taxes, * * * ae 





(Source: Statement of Dr. Everett Case, president of Colgate University, chair. 
_ man of the American Council on Hducation’s Committee on Rela fonah{ps 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government. In U.S, Congress, House 
Committee on Education and Labor, Afd to higher education, Hearin 
oe the Booatal Subcommittee on Edueation. 87th Cong,, Ist sess., 1061, 
pp. 151-162. 
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* *-* We have recommended a Federal soholership program for many years, 
The Federal Government, we bellove, cai and should provide greater sssistance 
in removing financial batriers to rt eae education for qualified students, Costs to 
tho student, according to a council survey, have risen at both public and private 
instituttons as much in the last 4 years as in the preceding 8 yeara or in the 20 
before that, Tho loan program under the NDEA has helped many families in the 
middle-income brackets, but qualified students at the very low income levels are 
finding college more and moro diffioult to finance. 

All the studies made in recent years by the counoil have shown strong support 
in the academic world for Federal scholarships, An inquiry to our membership 
as late as last November asking, “Should a Mederal soholarship program be added 
to the NDIA?” brought an affirmative vote of more.than 2 to 1, It will not 
surprise you, I am.sure, to know that in answer to the question, ‘“For.each scholar- 
ship student enrolled, should the educational institution receive a cost-of-educa- 
tion grant?” there was an affirmative vote of 4 to 1, 

* . 


* * * * *  * 
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(Source! Statement: of; the: Chamber -of }Commeros .of: the ‘United: States,: In 

": U8, Congress. :;House,; Committee on: Education and Labor. . Aid to higher 

education... Hearings peor foe. Special Subcommittee on: Education, «. 87th 

Cong., 1st sess., 1961, pp. 299~302,) . Moh! Gas PWS Gee ae 
+ * * * * * * 

The chamber believes,‘ however, thatthe private sector.of our economy and 
the State and: community: governments of ‘the. Nation: can continue to finanos 
inatitutions: of higher education forall young people who have the ability and 
desire to continue their éducation beyotnd the secondary level: 4 *#* ol: 

++ * Tt is assumed that 4 significan proportion.of American youth who desire 
to and should continue their: education beyond high school sre now. unable ite do 
so because of‘ either (a) their inability. to: finance such education or (b) the lack 
of college facilities in which to give them ‘higher educational instruétions:) . 

The preponderance of the evidence indicates that neither. assumption is sound, 
On the contrary, the sheer volume of enrollment in-institutiona of higher educa- 
tion reveals that .a higher: proportion’ of American youth ‘are continuing their 
education than-in' anyother nation or-earth,. Even moreimportant and uniquely 
American is-thé fact that this immense enroilment-in higher education is being 
voluntarily undertaken by young‘people: Their desire for such ocontinued training 
is demonstrated: by ‘the fact that over half of them are borers inane a seventh 
of them totally, self-sufficient in: fuancing their higher education, 6 0) is. 

Multiple applications by high school seniors for admission to as many: as 8 to 
10 institutions continue to sunt Hie av aleniy educational. opportunity, 
There are, indeed, many of the: big name institutions, as inthe Ivy League or 
the Big Ten universities; where increasingly selective measures: have been insti- 
tuted and many applicationa for.admission have beén- rejected for diverse:reasons. 
The pressure-to get.into such hame institutions should not obscure the faot'that 
literally hundreds of smaller institutions, both publio:and private, could accom: 
modate far more students than are now: enrolled in them, ‘Some of the latter 
even have established publicity: campaigns and have expanded’ their program of 
student loans and scholarships jn the hope of attracting larger enrollzaents espe- 
olally among the more brilliant students,. While graduate and professional schools 
may currently need to.be expanded, this is being acoomplished by. presenit private 
State, and Federal programs, ' It is-yet-to be demonstrated, however, that loca 
undergraduate opportunities ‘in higher education aro not keeping pace with the 
demand for admissions by American youth,- On the contrary, many scholarships 
and loan funds now available to young people for this purpose are going: unused, 
At the same time, ‘Philip H; Coombs; program director of the education programi, 
the Ford Foundation, recently noted the tremendous waste in ‘current utilization 
of both faculties and favilities of higher education, ‘quoting a survey of colleges 
and universities whioh ‘‘rovealed that; on the basis of a 44-hour week, classrooms 
were used only 46: percent of the time (25 percont when: measured in. torma of 
pupil stations) and. their laboratories only 38 percent of eepesttyin There is, 
therefore, in the opinion of tho chamber, ‘no justification for the assumption, that 
Federal scholarships ate needed or. that the expansion ‘of instructional facilities 


is not Rearing pace with the undergraduate needs-of higher education,’ Pe 

** * Tho pried irt rs often made that a third of our American young peopic 
with above average ability do not go to college, with tho inferetice that all or most 
of them should, The national chamber believes this tobe-fallacious, for it 
assumes that all of these young people will desire’a college education and would 
profit more from it than frora other courses. ie action they are now choosing to 
pursue, The fact is that we haye always had and should continue to haye large 
numbers of men. and women of above average mentality in vocations which do 
not require a college degree; and conversely that there are many approaches to 
manpower devélopment for vocations in the trades and in the business world 
other than the college campus, It has yet to be demonstrated that any American 
youth of high ability who has a sincere desire to continuo his or her education ts 
unable to do so.. Eduoators have repeatedly indicated that the lack of desire 
to attend college and: preference for immediate pursuit of some trade or teehnical 
vocation (or for marriage) amounts for the bulk of the quoted one-third of above 
eatin youth not-attending a college. ane Ge Nas et pa! 

While the chambér does not believe that conditions: exist in higher education 
which -* * * justify the Fedéral scholarship pee and loans for consiruction 
of academic facilities, it is even more concerned about the consequences that such 
programs would cause. 
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-First of all, the responsibility and’ power that would: be concentrated in the 
Office of Education and tbe judgments that: would be required of the Commis- 
sioner of Education would constitute a centralization of authority about the 
course of higher education, fio. 

* . r * * * * 


_ * * * Tf the present. Federal scholarship proposals * * * become law, it will 
presage the further decline of private higher education and the: removal of re« 
sponsibility from the individual for payment of the instructional costs of ‘higher 
education. It will signify a decision from whioh there is no turning back—that 
higher education will be increasingly the responsibility of the State and Federal 
Government and not of the individual seeking the education. - In other words, 
énactment of the legislation would accelerate the trend already evident in higher 
education to diminish the diversity and experimentation inherent in private enter- 
prises in higher education. pes 

A third potential consequence of this législation. stems from the Federal and 
State bureaucracy that must be established in administrating the scholarship 
program which it envisions, The National Defonse Education Act has already 
shown the undesirable consequences. of federally made decisions about the 
emphasis which should bo given to the various academic disciplines. While 
the proposed legislation makes no mention of any preference to be given the 
scholars in any one field of endeavor, it authorizes establishment of a mech- 
anism which could regulate and plan manpower development in this country 
whenever any subsequent Congress found it desirable to do so, : 

If the recent trend in this country toward increasingly centralized decigion- 
making eventuates into an even greater. amount of planning of the economy. in 
Washington, a natural corollary to such centralized planning will be that of 
identifying the manpower: needed forsthe desired economy, This relationship 
between centralized influence on higher education and centralized planning of 
economic growth is already very much apparent in European countries. It is 
the basis of the. Russian quota system for each fuculty of every university and 
institute—with the examination questions’ centrally. prepared for applicants 
and: with overall quotas for each professional or teahaical vocation prescribed 
in the total higher educational scheme. Planned manpower. development thus 
eventuates from Federal assumption of responsibility for the total socioeconomic 
growth of the Nation. - This legislation could be the forerunner to such a de- 
velopment in American education, ei - 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, therefore, respectfully urges 
[eeas) * * # (1) no need for either program authorized in this legislation has 

en demonstrated, and (2) its enactment would constitute a critical step toward 
- Federal direction of the course of American uper education, Our colleges 

and universities have thus far been controlled by diverse State, community, 
and private judgments, and through the latter, academio freedom has long been 
maintained in thia country. The chamber seeks: to keep itso, 

In the event that the scholarships authorized in the present bill are converted 
into an expansion of the presont loan program under ¢itle IT of the National 
Defense Education Act, the forgiveness of up to one-half of the loans authorized. 
for 6 years of teaching after graduation should bo extended to all levels of edu- 
cation in both public and private institutions of learning that are fully acoredited. 








(Source: Statement of Charles C, Cole, Jr., dean_of Lafayette College, iaston, 
Pa,, on behalf of the Association fer Higher Education, In U.8, Congress. 
House, Committeo on Education and Labor. Aid to higher education, 
Hearings before the Special Subcommittee on Education, 874i Cong,, Ist 
S8e88., pp. 173--178.) 

* pe ae * * ee . # * 

Since 1945 the Association for Higher Education has been on, record as favoring 
the enactment of legislation to institute a federally supported scholarship pro- 
gram, . 

I believe thore are four major reasons for favoring a Federal scholarship 
program at this time in our Nation’s history. First, thers has been ample evidence 
that wo face a serious shortage of trained, eclucated persons in many specialized 
and prefessional areas, You aro aware, 1 aim sure, of the acute shortages since 
10960, in many science and engineering fields. Although currently there sre 
many persons unemployed, our economy is basically sound, and the future growth 
of that cconomy will require a considerable increase in the numbor of workora 
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in. the .profesatonal and technical fields, those fields for which a higher education 
is required... There is ‘evidente that because of. our industrial‘ growth there: is: 
likely to be S shortage of: approximately 150,000 scientiata and engineers a decade 
from now, . eee 


* ve © Sa Ae ae ORS ee Be oe . he t : ee *: - 
It has been estimated’ that atomic industry alone will require between ‘10,000 
and 20,000 scientific epecialiste in the next decade, © rained sel antists are heavily’ 
in demand ijn industry, in education, and in Government. A shortage of doctors’ 
and nurses hag existed for sorae time. It has been’ estimated that by 1965 be- 
tween 125,000 and 150,000 sovial workers will be needéd for public and private 
agencies throughout the countiy.’’ There is‘a serious shortage of teachers'at the 
elementary, secondary, and higher levels, and it has been predicted that this 
shortage will become more acuté during: the next ‘15 yeara,' a : 

* # * We will need more trained ‘persons in the humanities, in the social 
selences, in industry, in all areas, if our economy is to exparid, Ability has 
become a precious commodity. ‘A Federal scholarship program is néeded in 
order to help meet these developing shortages. ete er i 

The second reason, Mr, Chairman, for supporting 'a Federal program is the 
current loss of talented students which occurs from high echool to college, 

* x | * * * fe MI ee? ee 

On the basis of the evidence available, the need for additional scholarships, in 
order to reduce the loss of talent from high schoo] to college, remaing great, *'* * 
The failure of some of our best high school students to go on to college constitutes 
one of the more serious ways in which the Nation wastes its intellectual regources. 
Eee of talent is a waste we can ill afford in view of our. ourrent and: futtire 
shortages. 

‘The third reason for SUPpOFUNe: a Federal scholarship program Hes in the 
precedents for Federal support in this area, © tes 8 Ba os 

* cr Se ie * 


: ag PR ES iggy OS 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, another reason for supporting federally financed 
Soholarehve at this’ time ‘liés in‘ the aolentific and technological developments 
which the Soviet Union has so spectacularly made. * * * Ina period’of continuing 
international Vopeion) 610 Specially ‘important that steps be taken’ to meet our 
manpower shortages. “Inthe cruoclal years ehead during which the free world 
must be strengthened to resist threats of aggression and' domination, it is essential 
that American youth be as woll educated as possible, for in the ideological atrugile 
between democratic and totalitarian political,’ ovial, and economic philosophies 
America must rely not only wpon her arms, her military might and: po werfu 
weapons, but also upon the brains, the talents, the creative capacities of her youth, 

* fo who o# Pe 





(Source: Statement of Dr. Arthur S, lemming, former Seoretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Eduoation, gnd- Welfare. Zn U.S, Congress, House, 
Committee on Education and Labor. Aid to higher education. Hearings 
before the Special Subcommittee on Higher Education, 87th Cong., lst 
sess., pp, 128-132.)) Bw Gaia. ete oo a ew: 

* * * * * ‘ . 
* * * qualified students that come from families in the very low-income levels 
ave finding it more and more difficult to finance a colloge education, 
A statement prepared in the Office of Education points out that during recent 
years numerous studies have been conducted by many public and private agenoles 
and organizations which prow estimates concerning the need for finanolat 
assistance by ‘superior high school graduates. These studies ara in substantial 
agreement on the following points! © ie a ee 
Despite the remarkable growth of college énroliments, oxperts estimate 
that from 160,000 to 200,000 youths of high ability annually fail to attend 
college and that’ from 60,000 £6 100,000 of these might be renohed if financial 
assistance could be made availablé to them. eGR ee ck pie 
(2) Coat of tuition and reqtiired fees have risen about 75 percont in the last 


decade and promise to inorease still further, © 
ens WG PG oh oa Gis See Og tea me a! 
T recommend * * * that the administration’s plan be amended so that Feder 


1 
scholarship funds, up {o the presoribed maximum, would bé granted wpen request 
to cach accredited thafitutlon of higher educa jon on ris basin of full-titde enroll- 


1 
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ment and such other standards of reasonableness as might be established by the 
Commissioner of Education, The scholarship awards would then be.made directly 
by each participating institution to scholarship winners on the basis of merit and 
financial need, — 

In addition to extending the student loan program under the National Defense 
Education Act and establishing a system of Federal scholarships, I believe that the 
Gongress should make provision for tax deductions to cover tuition and other costs 
of higher education. ; 

* * * * * *. 

In summary, in order. to expedite the construction of needed academio facilities 
at our institutions of higher education, I urge that Congress at this session take 
the following actions: ae: 

(1) That it authorize matching grants at the rate of $60 million a year for 
10 years to colleges and universities—both pubes and private-—for the con- 
struction of medical, dental, osteopathic,.and public health teaching faollities 
and that it extend for 3 years at the rate of $60 miilion a year the matohing ° 
grant program for the construction of medical research facilities. 

(2) That it extend for 5 years the authorization for the collego housing 
program—for both public and private institutions—at the rate of $250 
million a year. 

(3) That it authorize a 6-year program of matching grants for both public 
and private universities and colleges for the construction of academic facil- 
ities--at the rate of $210 million a year. bea 

(4) That it authorize a 5-year program of long-term low-interest con- 
struction loans for academic faollities at both public and private institutions. 
with an authorization ceiling of $90 million a year. ‘ 

| * . att * | * 

In order to make it possible for an increasingly large number of qualified 
students to attend our colleges and universities, I urge that the Congress at this 
session take the following actions: / 

1) That it extend the student loan program of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

(2) That it inaugurate a system of Federal scholarships based on merit 
and need to be awarded by the institutions of higher education themselves, 
uaine finds allocated in approximately the same manner as Federai student 
oan funds. 

(3) That thé income tax laws be amended so as to provide for tax deduc- 
tions to cover tuition and other costs for higher education, 

* ne * * * * * 

There isn't any question at all in my mind but that a program of both loans 
and grants for academic facilities in the fieldof higher education constitutes sound 
public policy, * * * 


(Source: Statement of Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary, U.S. Departinent of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In UB. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor, Aid to higher education, Hearings before the 
op) Subcommittee on Mducation, 87th Cong,, Ist sess., 1961, pp. 15+16, 


* * LJ * * * * 


The facts that support the need for prompt assistance to colleges and univeralties 
ta wie construction of physical facilities can be identified vory specifically and. 

riofly, hoe 

First, the Nation’s colleges and universities must spend, between now. and 1966 
at least $8.6 billion for physical facilities, in order te- accommodate increased 
SHES non and to provide adequate facilities for the numbors of students they 
now have, : 

Becond, projesslons of antic{pated resources for investment in physical plant by 
these institutions, taking into account every source of income now anticipated 
for this Parone indicate that resources will fall short of facilitles needs to the 
extent of $2.9 billion by 1966, $3.5 billion by 1966, and $5,2 billion by 1970, 

It is conservatively estimated that enrollments in higher education will increase 
from 3,610,000 in the fall of 1960 to 6,006,000 in the fall of 1970, The accommoda- 
tion of this increase of 2.4 million will cost the Nation's colleges and universities 
sone a billion for added facilities, In addition, they must remedy present 

eficionvics, 
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The plants of our institutions. are. already. strained to. capacity, . In many of 
them, Mire OF four students are occupyin idorraitory, raqms designed for two. 
Approximately 11 percent of,the Natlon’s highor education physical plant is now 
obsolete and in urgent.need of replacement, at.a cost A $1 billion. Replacement 
and renovation. costs through the next decade will add another $1 billion,, ©. | 

Many institutions are still using buildings donated by the Federal Government 
for temporary use after World War II. It is estimated that these constitute about 
10 percent ofall buildings currently in use on college and university campuses. 
The point has been reached at which the,usa of these buildings cannot be continued 
without mounting danger ‘of serious safety hazards... 

But, hazards to. the phyaleal. well-being of the students represent only one 
eloment of danger.. A far greater danger is the eroding of quality in higher educa- 
tion that comes about when institutions are overcrowded, overloaded, and sub- 
jected to costs beyond their ability.to find resources, This erosion of auslity has 
already begun, and it will continue unchecked in the decade ahead unless action 
is ae Hee tly toavertiy:, 4. 00. - Pye Ls 

May I remind you that the problem of accommodating these students is not 
simply ono of providing more chairs and more teachera in more classrooms, or of 
placing more beds ir more dormitory. rooms. * * * 

The Office of Education has compiled a considerable amount of data thet 
amplify and support the conelusions cited,.* * * i 

* « * the bill provides for loans to institutions of higher education in otder to 
finance up to three-fourths of the cost of construction, acquisition, or repair of an 
necded academic facility. The total amount authorized to be available for suc 
loans is $1.5 billion, to be made available over a 5-year period .at a rate of $309 
million per year. Bay? Ole. oe 

* i, * * i fe ® * 

* * * construction loan proposals, if fully utilized, would provide the Nation's 
colleges and universities with funds for physical plant expansion and improvenient 
totaling $2.75 billion over thé 5-year period. In our opinion, these funds, when 
combined with other Federal constriiction expenditures’ (such as ‘the proposed 
medical erat facilities grant program) would make an important contribution 
toward closing the projected finanolal gap to which J referred a minute ago.’ They 
would account for about one out of every three dollars needed to meet projected 
construction costs. They would thus be a substantial addition to higher educatian 
sources of financing, without preempting the role of other traditional sources, 

* * * * 


% * * 
The figures speak for themselves. Without the Be er aid, our educational 
system would be crippled by a deficiency of one-third of needed construction. 


BCHOLARSHIPS 


No less urgent and no less compelling in its significance for the Nation’s future 
strength is the need for encouragement and assistance to students of ability who 
are economically unablo to fo to college, 

Various studies suggest that there are annually about 150,000 youths of out. 
standing ability who fail to continue thelr education and that from 60,000 to 
100,000 of these would entor colloge if they could be assisted in surmounting the 
economic hurdle of higher education costs, ‘This group of superior high school 
graduates, whose families lack adequate finanofal resources, constitute an un- 
tapped reservoir of potential leadership we must draw upon if wo are to meet our 
obligations for world leadership and our hopes for economie growth. 

Consider for a-moment another revealing set of facts. Collogo and university 
tuition fees during the past decade have increased approximately 86 percent, 
The average annual current expenditure of a student attending college and living 
awny from home inereased between 1953 and the current academic year (1060-61) 
from approximatoly $1,200 to $1,650 per student. When this cost is considered 
in relation to the fact that, in 1959, the median income of heads of families 35 to 
5d years of age was $6,140, it is easy to understand why many families with modest 
incomes find {t difficult to send their sons and daughters to college, 

In short, the finanoial burden of a college education {fa a significant deterrent 
to the realization of an American ideal—equality of opportunity for all, It is 
uso 0 deterrent to the meeting of an urgent national need for highly educated 
people, Failure to reduce this economic barrier would, therefore, constitute a 
threat to the welfare of the Nation in hard economio and nationnl security terms, 
as well as in the realm of national ideals and values. 
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The financial help that has been available to these students has been too limited, 
not only in the number of scholarships but in the size of the scholarships. Often 
the award is small and fails to do the job that is needed. The proposed Federa. 
acholarship program will provde the largest scholarships to those students most 
in need of help, It would provide effective scholarships in that the funds avail- 
ape will be sufficient to allow a student to enter college and reach his educational 
goal, ; os he’ 

Admittedly, many factors, some of which are difficult to isolate, play an {mport- 
ant part in determining higher education plans. However, thero is considerable 
evidence that early identification of talented youth and proper guidance, coupled 
with adequate finanolal aid, would immediately induce larger numers of talented 
but needy youth to deyelop their full capacities through Maher education, . 

We are making some important progress. Through the programs of the 
National Defense Education Act we can now {dentify these youngsters early 
enough to do somthing about them; we are improving the guidanco services 
available to them in their schools; and we are seeking to improve the quality of 
their schoolwork. . 


* * * * * 


* * 

If our policy is to insure that our best will be given a chance to do their level 
best—-and our national security would seem to demand no less—consideration 
must be given to providing additional ways of assisting superior, but financially 
needy, high school graduates to continue with their education. * * * 


x * * * * * * 


The propoee plan of scholarships would implement the efforts already begun 
under the National Defense Education Act to assist the States and high schools 
in their programs for the early identification and motivation of talented youth 
through improved counseling services. It would provide for a national talent 
search, to he conducted on a partnership basis by the Federal Government and 
the States, to discover, encourage, and dgsist significant numbers of students of 
high ability who otherwise might be unable to enter college. , It is designed to 
stimulate and supplement rather than to supplant or discourage’ additional 
scholarship assistance by States, corporations, voluntary groups, ahd other 
private sources: Actually, the seriousness and size of the problem of “erosion 
of talent’’ warrants vigorous participation by all parts, public and private, of our 
society in its solution, 
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Estimated number of scholarships and amount of money allocated to States under 
the terms of the administration-proposed revision of tttle IT of NDEA 








ee 


Filacal year 1962 Fiscal year 1066 






















Totalscholar-| Amount |'Totalscholar-}] Amount 
ships ! ships! 
(1) (2) (3) 4) (6) 
Aggregate, United Statea....-.....-.....- 25, 000 187, 600 | $181, 250, 000 
80 States and District of Columbla...... ‘i 24, 750 185, 625 129, 937, 600 
Alatiomesesccelcee tied wee de sh acl eteeeecie 510 00 8, 880 2, 722, 300 
Alaskfs.-----00- Sesadeancsmes gocncebtetoaguawes 15 800 “ut » 200 
Arizons. 160 1,197 837, 900 
We : 2, 292 1, 604, 400 
1, 808 600 14, 237: 9, 968, 900 
234 800. 1, 784 1, 227, 800 
316 221, 200 2, 7 1, 656, 900 
| 39, 200. 418 292, 600 
543 380, 100 4,074 2, 851, 800 
553 386, 400: 4, 139 2, 807, 300 
100 78, 300 817 871, 900 
116 81,200 872 810, 400 
1, 332 032, 400 9,906" 6, 907; 200 
681 476, 700 5, 108 3, 573, 500 
449 314, 300, 3, 360 2, 858, 300, 
328 220, 800: 2, 460 1, 722, 000 
458 320, pr 3,44 2, 403, 800 
4B 3238, 400; 3, 462 2, 422, 400. 
Lit 08, 700: 1, 038, 740, 600 
387 270, 900 2, 905 2, 038, 500. 
| S468) Gs) bas 
rT 4 
BSL 385, 700 4,130. 2, 901, 000 
345 241, 500 2, 689 1,812, 300 
890 413, 000 4,427 3, 098, 900 
109 76, 300 817 571, 900 
219 158, 300 1, 043 1, 150, 100 
33 28, 100 251 176, 700 
88 61, 600 659 461, 300 
N17 801, 900 5, 374 3, 761, 800 
131 91, 700 984 688, 800. 
2, 035 1, 424, 500 18, 268 10, 687, 600 
716 800, 500. 4, 3, 755, 500 
100 76, 300 817 671,900" 
1,320 930, 300 9, 968 6, 977, 600 
300 273, 000 2024 2, 046, 800 
Oregon 270 , 000 2, 023 1, 416, 100 
Pennsylvania, 1,631 1, 141, 700 12, 233 8, 663, 100 
Rhode Island. 116 , 200 872 610, 400 
369 800 2, 768 1, 036, 200 
Mi 1 700 835 634, 600 
531 371, 700 3, 982 2, 787, 400 
1, 268 1 600 9,513 6, 659, 100 
150 108, 000 1,13 788, 100 
66 46, 200 492 344, 400 
592 , 400 3,917 2, 741, 900 
405 283, 600 3, 035 2, 124, 500 
337 235, 900 2, 824 1, 768, 800 
608 425, 600 4, 087 4, 189, 900 
52 36, 400 300 273, 000 
nr », 00 604 415, 800 
250 176, 000 1,876 1, 312, 600 





Virgin Islands.........--.cccceeccccecececceneee 


Pe tee etter 


' Hasod on the aasurtittton that the amount scholarship in each State will average $700. 
+ Conslats of the vottl new scholaraiipe $0 be made available for fecal youre 1063, 1906; 1986, ancl 1006, 


Nove,--The allocation to each State Is estimated on the basis of 1957-88 high school graduates and 1058 
population aged 14 to 18, 











B. Statistical Information — 


(Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Health, education, and welfare 
trends. 1960ed. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960.) 


ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Rearly 3-3 mitlion students were enrolled tn institutions of higher education during the 1957-58 academic year. 

Except for the World War IT and the Korean War periods, the ratio of enrollment in institutions of higher educa- 
tion per thousand population aged 18-24 has increased steadily from 66.9 in 1933-34 to 231.2 in 1957-58. About 

ene out oF ten students in higher education is a graduate student. This proportion has remained fairly constant 
in recent years after increasing substantially between 194) and 1952. * 
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Rumber of otal ea/ 
Sebool year ending institutions Ratio per 1,000 Boeae 
reporting population Mumber 
| : | aged 19-24 — (9000's) of total 
; : 
1990. nc cacedieses ! ti 72.0 1,101 - k.3 
1932 Sees cyeaees I 1,460 74.0, 1,15% 6.8 
Se eee een 1,418 66.9 1,055 6.7 
29% one-one | 1,628 15-T 1,208 6.5 
1938 i ossiew ccs ess 1,690 §3.9 1,351 6.7: 
QUO Nese seseesecs { 1,708 90.9 1, ugh 7-1 
IONS sievessecese 1,720 84.7 1,404 el 
AGES ..--2-2- aeee 1,650 73-7 1,155 5.1 
3 Salcsis Suie’siaite 123.1 | 1,677 T.2 
Seas Seiewet 163.2 2,06 6.7 


Sewce: U.S Depectment of Health, Edacation, peeps vai Office of Edacation; Blesaial Sorvey of F cation in abe United Scaces Aiello edition fartkcoming) for 
1ojse aoe ee TO, dara bave sppeazed ia Caspeer 4, , Section 1, Stat! figher Edacasion:- Fecuity, Scuccats, eed Degrees. of Coamesce, 
Ceasns; Curest Population Eeporus: 


Berean of the Bagnlacon Estinatey, Sree P25, Ts 98, 114, 170 187, and spe= b 

Piied to the Office of Edacatien. cA le scare lnptances the total} is ly lene than the oom of 3 candargreduaten and credeass, since 2 scadear wey be enrolled simal- 
taaevesiy as both an undergraduate aod 5 graduate. _3/ For 1952 and estlier years all “apecial students” were tabelored as endergradestes; hereafter special suudents 
were tabulated by Jeve! (andergredcate or peduate). of Estimeced. 
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(Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Health, education, and welfare trends. 
1960 ed. Washington,-U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960.) 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 1900-1970 


Degrees conferred by institutions of higher education fell during World Way IT, and then rose to # postwar peak 
of nearly 500,000 in 1950. In 1956 the mumber agnin began to increase, reaching 467,000 in 1959. The number of 
graduate degrees is becoming 2 larger proportion of the total. .The number of earned degrees for each sex and 
for each level of degree is expected to increase by four-fifths in the 1960's. 
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- (In thousands) 


AD degrees Bachelor's or ges Master's or second | Doctor's or 
‘professional’ profeseional. equivalent 2/ 


: ; Both Both | Both Both’ 
eo Ee Es [we [oe [ae [5 ces | Meee 
6 


27-3 5 25.3 
IGLO snore sere eee e eens %.T 2h.5 | 34.2 
2920: ines scanes He boviin covers | 5305 35.5 | 48.6 
-2930 ....-. Siauade ceca ene. | 139.8 84.5, 122.5: 
TPB wee ee cece ee eeee acececseces | 16K.2. -93-9. } 143.2. 
: 1 ‘ 
IGHO 2.2.20. sd eesaveenoesenes -1 216.5 | 128.9 186.5 
AQNE o sie ecisie'capvinse'sscececeicas 213.5 121.1 185.3 
IGUS cssecccees Sue redaeceetes 141.6 - 63.5 | 125.9. 
DONG a xlcbc hae ieaenice een osieicloe 157.3 - 9.7 13.2 | 
1948 ........ a eeeesesceees eoee- | 317-6 |. 208.0 271.2 


TQ5O wccecccccreccccsccecccenee | 496.9 | 376.2 32.2 | 
IQSD ancnweserrceccesecescences | HOL.2 276.5 330.0 - 
295K. .ee cee. scesecececeesees | 356-6 -¢: 232.8 290.8 - 
pee et seis asesecccsees | ST7-0 [ 245.6 308.8 
WGSS 222. s eee eeeeeceevscenesees | 437-0 293.1 362.6 

ADS cccescsnccccnccecccccccces | 467 37 BT 





Stdl ec ecacucscceceteseccad. | 486 sR 4o1-. 
BOSE nccecccedcenccencccceesces | SIS. hes 
LOG eos Wecicwwns¥edceensesees 1 O10 408 507 
UGEE ocecccccccsscccccccccceces | SNS” 435 530 
IGE on. scene sceeeceescensenees | TTS 523} GAD 
ISTO eccsecrecrcccccccsscccaere | G66 585 TOO: 


Source: a errr i aes ts rots 
of fer 


Pe $8; Projectics = (08-3400, 
Seuson'” ood forward co 196970 tar “aggeepete Vatved Y eed 
Series os He AE pesctaea toe enteaone: pioolarien pesiecinen (nario 





‘Threugk :he early 1960's tarpd on freshece carollaeat or cht umber of lower 
tine Weeds af icine ~2 Serrar baldetn v0 presous in epocilic aprox Browpe. : + 
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(Source: U.S. Office of Education. Physical facilities needs of American higher 
education, 1961-70. Jn U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Education 
and.Labor. Aid to higher education. Mearings before the Special Sub- 
committee on Education, 87th Cong., Ist sess., 1961, pp. 17-28.) 


I. Factors AFFECTING FaciLitigs REQUIREMENTS FoR HiaHER EDUCATION 
THE INCREASING STUDENT LOAD 


Facilities needs, like staff needs, are related specifically to enrollments, though 
in neither case is the relationship a direct proportion. Shifts in the proportions 
of resident and commuting students, of married and single students, and of 
graduate and undergraduate students will affect facilities needs, as will ‘also 
modifications in institutional calendars, scheduling, and utilization of space. 
It has been pointed out that between 1959 and 1970 enrollments in higher edu- 
cation can be expected to increase by about 2 million full-time students. Some 
idea of the attendant facilities requirements may be gained by mullipty ine this 
increase by an estimated average capital investment per (additional) student; 
say, $6,500. The resulting total, $13 billion, represents a very rough approxi- 
mation of the cost of expansion dictated solely by increased enrollments, without 
reference to replacement and renovation costs, or to the cost of special facilities 
and equipment needed for instruction or research, all of .which might easily 
add another $6 billion. More refined methods will be used to estimate this cost 
more accurately and to determine the additional facilities costs which should 
be included. 

BPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT AND SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


The need to accommodate increasing numbers of students accounts for only 
a part of the upsurge in physical factlties requirements. The provision of 
special kinds of space and equipment appropriate to particular instructional . 
functions represents a growing burden on the colleges and universities, many 
of which will need to replace makeshift arrangements they have had to use 
_ even in some areas of graduate instruction and research. ' Proper facilities for 
graduate level programs, it should be noted, are generally more costly than 
for undergraduate. 

New developments in both subject matter and methods of teaching are con- 
tinuously generating new needs for physical facilities. The increasing em- 
phasis on foreign language study, for example, will require the construction 
of language laboratories for the application of new learning techniques. Par- — 
ticularly expensive space and equipment are required in the physical sciences, 
where knowledge of established subjects is expanding rapidly, and where whole 
new fields of study are evolving. The purchase and installation of a nuclear 
reactor today represents an investment of funds greater than would have been 
spent for a whole scientific establishment a half century ago. 

Much attention is being focused also on new media of instruction and on new 
techniques in the use of special media, such as. television and audiovisual 
devices. While these developments hold some hope for savings in instructional 
costs, & point we shall discuss later, we must consider also the requirements 
that such use could generate for specially constructed facilities, - 

Medical and dental training facilities aro currently being utilized to capacity, 
but the number of physicians and dentists graduating yearly is not sufficient to 
maintain current standards of service to our increasing population. To maintain 
a satisfactory population-physician ratio of 757 to 1, the output of physicians 
would have to expand to 9,600 in 1970, or 2,100 over the 1960 output. It has 
been estimated that between 14 and 20 new medical schools will have to be built 
if the existing population-physician ratio is to be upheld, The financial cost in- 
volved here is great since the construction of a medical school requires a capital 
investment of between $10 and $20 million, depending on whether a teaching 
hospital is already available or must be included in the investment. The factor 
of urgency also enters into the consideration inasmuch as there is a Jag of 10 years 
petwesn the planning of a school and the production of the school’s first graduat- 
ng class, 

Contributing further to the need for medical training facilities is the need for 
dental schools. ccoreiee to projestions of trends in the supply, the number of 
dentists in practice in 1976 will total only 96,000, which is about 15,000 fewer 
than will be needed to assure that dentists will be as widely available as now. 
To forestall such a shortage will ie by 1970 facilities capable of graduating 
6,180 dentists annually. This is about 2,700 more per year than are now in 
prospect, and will require a 75-percent increase in training capacity. 
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The preparation’ of many A aarp ‘and semiprofessional technicians also 
requires specific kinds of facilities, other than those we have already mentioued 
in connection with the advanced training ‘of scientists, engineers, physicians, and 
dentists. 2 0 nce ty ee air ae ee ee Pe sige 
Colleges and. universities’ have increased their. organized research activities 
tremendously since the end of World War Il. ‘Approximately 20 percent. of 
total education and general expenditures in 1957-58 went toward the support of 
organized research, ‘This is twice the percent 80 expended in 1945-46, Although: 
the major portion of these expenditures is underwritten by. foundations, industry, 
and the Federal. Government, the main burden of providing physical; facilities 
needed to carry on research normally falls on the institutions themselves.. Since 
organized research. activities are expected to continue to increase, colleges and 
universities will have to devote a significant pordias of their funds to equip, con- 
struct, and rehabilitate the facilities in which college and university researchers 
carry on their work. |. pisahtiet Seabee gs bette poy mh oa tah ke as 
Still other factors will-influence requirements. More and more institutions are 
catering to & year-round student ¢nrollment and will.have to make additional 
capital outlays to counteract the more rapid deterioration of: buildings and to 
provide a more satisfactory environment for summer work (e.g.,:air condition- 
ing), even as they thereby accommodate more students. There. is also a need 
for married student housing and associated auxiliary facilities such as nursery 
schools, university laboratory schools, health centers, and dining areas. 


a 


SPECIAL FACTORS RELATING TO RESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The growing numbers of married students on ‘college ‘campuses in recent 
years has caused institutions to make increased investments in residential facilities 
for married students. .A study by the Association of College and’ University 
Housing Officers shows'that nearly two‘out of five institutions responding to their 
questionnaire have assumed responsibility for married studenta by constructing 
at least some of the necessary facilities, . | 1h, te uses Poca 

There is ample evidence that colleges and‘ universities consider the accom- 
modation of married students ‘a perriianerit responsibility: The Office of Educa- 
tion’s ‘puysion! facies survey reveals that 4,6°percent of college and university 
expenditures for construction of housin; during 1951-55 was for married students. 
Institutions estimated ‘that during 1956+70,-9.7 percent ’of the expenditure for 
housing would be for married students, ‘Since about 2% times as much residence 
space is required for a married student as for refuge student, and since inoressing 
numbers of married students are attending colleges ‘and universities, proportionate’ 
increages in housing expenditures ‘are utiavoidable, A factor that further com- 
plicates the task of financing residential facilities is the increase in'the proportion 
of women students in our colleges and universities, sineé dormitories for women 
are more expensive to construct than those formen, © = . 

Urban universities are ‘faced' with the responsibility of providing additional 
housing for their yp eperaing ‘student bodies, ‘as they increasingly ‘attract under- 
graduate and graduaté students from outside their immediate areas, 

Additional residential ‘facilities’ will be, rieeded by ‘junior colleges; many ‘of 
which have experienced’ {ncredsed enroltments. As:of this date, about 240 of 
276 private junior colleges provide some ‘residential facilities for their students, 
as do also a few of the 391 public junfor colleges. States where junior colleges 
abound, such as California and Texas, estimate that’ an increasing number of 
their public junior colleges will need to operate‘ student: dormitories. Other 
States that either are penning or will have to plan ‘dormitories for their public 
junior colleges are Colorado, Mississippi, and ‘North ‘Dakota. == = -° 
One decided economic advantage 6 SHS geen ty UnoE cour its proximity 
to the students’ homes, has tended to limit the need for dormitories and other 
physical facilities in the public junior colleges; Whether the number of juniot 
colleges will continue to incréace’as rapidly as it has since World War II is not 
known, However, increase’ in the’ number of these institutions will continue 
to receive prime consideration by States-as one method of alleviating the crowded 
conditions in ‘existing’ colleges and universities, Students who complete the 
training available at the community junior college will either terminate’ their 
formal education’ at that point. or tranefer to a 4-year a or ‘university. 
Jeter eet then strain the instructional and residential facilities 
of 4-year colleges. Te ne sgh Batre we 0 

Although junior colleges offer some opportunity for saving in total plant 
investment in dormitdries, a rapid rate of incréase in the number of junior colleges 
will nonetheless require substantial additional investments in instructional 
and general facilities, 
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II, Maonitups oF Facirrrizs REQUIREMENTS, 1960-70 - 
REVIEW OF RELATED STUDIES 


Several research studies conducted at National and State levels rurnish im- 
ponent clues to the magnitude of the investment that must be made in the 

ation’s higher education facilities in the years immediately ahead. = 

A study made by Long and Black projected 1957-68 enrollments to 1970 and, 
on the basis of this projection, estimated the additional physical plant facilities 
that would be required to accommodate the anticipated enrollments. The 
estimated enrollment increases over the 3,027,029 figure of 1957-58 ranged from 
a low of 2,017,000 to a high of 2,851,000. 

In addition to estimating the needs for expansion of facilities for the period 
1957-70, Long and Black considered the cost of replacement of existing sub- 
standard facilities. Vain a replacement rate of 2 percent per year, they esti- 
mated replacement of other-than-residential facilities to cost $240 million per 
year and the replacement of residential facilities $80 million per year. Adding 
the cost of Tepigcenent between 1957 and 1970 ($4.32 billion for other-than- 
residential and $1.38 billion for residential) to the cost of facilities expansion, 
they estimated the total amount of funds needed for physical facilities at $12.19 
billion to $15.26 billion, exclusive of the cost of additional land, equipment and 
campus improvement, aaa ee 

A study published by the Council for Financial Aid to Education in 1959 
surveyed the plant needs of 885 leading colleges and universities during the 
1957-67 decade. The estimated cost of buildings aqui ment, and improvements 
for..the 820 institutions that responded was $6.04 illion, With this figure as 
a base, it was estimated that the total cost of construction, equipment, and 
improvements for all higher education igstitutions during these 10 years would 
be $11.5 billion, or approximately $3,834 per student increase in enrollment, 
epeluciye of the costs of acquisition and improvement of sites and of deterioration 
of buildings. ; teeta 4 Se 
. In the second of its five reports of studies dealing with higher education Piveleal 
facilities, the Office of Education included a chapter on projections of bui one 
needed through 1970. On the basis of assumptions pertaining to 1970 enroll- 
ments, additional instructional and residential needs, construction costs, needed 
replacement of buildings, rehalilitation of buildings, and normal plant replace- 
ment, this report estimated that for 1956-70 the coat of new construction needed 
to accommodate 2,823,000 additional students by 1970 would be $12.36 billion 
or over $824 million per year for the 15-year period, Of the $12.36 billion needed 
for new construction, it was estimated that approximately $7.06 billion would be 
needed for instructional, research, general, and auxiljary facilities, and $5.30 
billion for residential facilities. : SS 

Another Office of Education statistical study indicates that 15 percent of the 
college facilities first occupied between 1940 and 1957 are unsatisfactory and 
should be razed. This heavy. rate of obsolescence is due largely to the acquisi- 
tion by colleges of temporary buildings under the Government’s surplus disposal 
program immediately following World War II. Make-do mesaures during the 
money shortages of the depression and the materials shortages of the war peticd 
have produced a backlog of deferred roplacoments which cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged. - The same study indicates that 12 percent of the buildings cocupied 

efore 1901 and still in use in 1957 should be razed, that 17 percent of those 
occupied between 1601 and 1920 should be replaced, and that 5 percent of those 
oceupied between 1921 and 1940 are obsoleacent, If this requirement for replace- 
ment, rehabilitation, and depreciation is projected into the predictable future, a 
computation based upon probable needs during the period 1958 through 1970 
places the estimated cost of such measures at $4,782,650,000,' or about $400 
million per year, Of the $4.78 billion, $1.40 billion would be required for replace- 
ment, $506 million for rehabilitation, and $2.87 billion for depreciation. 

In this study it was assumed that colleges and universities were constructing 
both instructional and residential facilities to accommodate the additional stu- 
dents during the 1956-58 period, but that replacement, rehabilitation, and 
depreciation would continue to be deferred and that these factors would need 
to be cared for during the remaining 12-year period, 1958-70. Therefore, the 
needed construction for accommodating additional students, estimated to cost 
$12.36 billion, was averaged over 15 yeara, at $824 million per year. The cost 
of replacement, rehabilitation, and depreciation, estimated at $4.78 billion, 
was averaged over 12 years, at $399 million per year For the 12 years, 1958-70, 
the avernee for buildings alone was determined to be in excess of $1.22 billion 
annually, 
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The report of the American Council on Education included summary data of 
research studies. made by_,15. States. A compilation. of the data.of six States 
(Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, New . Mexico, and. Tennessee) that -had com- 
parable data in each of the categories. was made to obtain an estimate of what 
the cost per additional atude nt would be.to meet the needs by 1970 for residential 
and other-than-residential ‘ facilities, For these, six Btates, it was found that 
average per student need, in. other-than-residentia facilities would average 
$1,938 and that: the-average, residential facilities cost per full-time student 
housed would average $4,635. -It is estimated that 1 out of every 3 additional 
students would require housing.” .. ; 

The estimates reached in the studies mentioned naturally differ. Thoy con- 
stitute conclusive evidence, however, that the per-student investment in addi- 
tional facilities required between now and 1970 is great indeed. 


“BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THIS BEPORT 


To determine the oost of needed facilities for any target date in the future 
is a complex problem in statistical forecasting. The latest comprehensive data 
on facilities are now 4 years old, The rate of planned construction of new 
facilities has certainly been modified by the constant forcea of obsolescence and 
depreciation,.:.A: further complication ja the fact that we must project into the 
indefinite future a rational balance among the types of facilities.to be provided: 
new classrooms and laboratories, new yesidence halla, administrative office space, 
auditoriums, libraries, gymnasiums, Jiospitals, student unions, and other aux- 
iliary facilities, The proportions in which investment must.be divided among 
ee Be well as the total amount required, are dependent upon a wide variety 
of factors. - Son epee ns at nay vig Saga one eet en 

Data are‘reliably.,established on two important factors, to, be considered in 
estimating future building requiremente: college-age population and the condi- 
tion of buildings now. in use,. The trend in. the proportion of. college age popu 
lation mend in college, while it cennot be forecast with certainty, is reasonably 
well established. Other. factors needed for making physical facilities cost 
estimates, such as space per student and cost per construction unit, canbe estab- 
lished from data available on State, regional, or National levels. It is. difficult 
however, to- asséss to what extent better utilization of existing campuses will 
affect the total eatimated cost, oy to what extent the college population of the 
future will have to be housed. These and many other factors can be used in 
projecting facilities costs only through arbitrary assumptions based upon the 
record of the past and one’s beat. judgment as to the future. 

The following assumptions haye been made in projecting, for the decade ahead, 
the total cost ‘of neceasary expsnsion and improvement of the facilities of the 
Nation's institutions of higher education: : 

1, Student enrollments’. axe de, “a! Sd Se. oP Sa ws 

(a) That the: percentage. of full-time students in the total enrollment will 
continue to be 75 percent, the seme percentage that existed in 1958, . secant 

(0) That the 159-60 full-time enrollment of 2,551,723 will increase to 4,504,500 
full-time students by 1970-71, an increase of 1,95 777 full-time students, and 


es Bariae earoliment will increase from 850,574 in 1959-60 to 1 4,501,500 by 
2. Condition of plant ee ae ae 

(a) That, because of obsolescence and substandard conditions 
of the instructional buildings and 10.5 percent of residential buf nines need 18 
be replaced... The frone area Of instructional buildings at present is 408,275,6 
square feet, of which 12.3 percent needs replacing. This amounts to an eati- 
mated need of 50,217,909 square feet, The grossa area of residential buildings 
ig 220,925,000 square feet, of -which 24,142,125 square feet needs re nyt 
(229,935, : 0.105). The tote! area which needs replacing amounts .to 74,360,03 
square feet. ee ee ee mer ee ee 

(6) That, in addition to the. obeolete and substandard buildin ntijoned 
above, 9.8 percent of tnctetaelonel and related. buildings (408,278, 680 0,098) 
and 9.1 percent of residential buildings (229,925,000 X0.91) are presently in run- 
down condition and functionally obsolete, These need to be returned to satis- 
factory condition as soon as possible, The number of additional square feet 
required for instructional and related buildings will amount to 40,011,017; the 
number for residential, 20,923,175. 


12.3 percent 
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8. Inatructional facilities. requirements POE gis BH SO dhech okey id te 
(a) That a: more efficient utilization of al! existing instructional facilities, 
including those which are presently ‘not being used,‘ will provide accommodations 
for 200,000 full-time students. (This is considered a reasonable inference from 
the unoccupied space data presented in the “College and: University Facility 
Survey,” pt. 2, pS: This means that instead of planning to provide instruc- 
tional facilities for 1,952,777 additional full-time students by 1970, it will b 
necessary to provide for ouly an additional 1,752,777 (1,952,777 leas 200,000). : 
(b) That each additional full-time student will require an average of 160 
square feet of space for instructional and related purposes, (This figure is based 
on the calculation of 125 square feet per student developed in the Facilities 
Survey, pt. 2, and is derived by adjusting for inclusion of full-time students only.) 


4. Residential factlities requirements 


(a) That any present excess capacity in residential facilities in colleges and 
universities throughout the country is more than balanced by the serious over- 
crowding in many other institutions-——an inference based on data from page 4 of 
the Facilities Survey, part 2. 

b) That institutions will continue to provide housing for one-third of the 
full-time students. This fraction was derived by analysis and extrapolation 
of residential-enrollment data also in Pert 2, page 4, of the Facilities Survey. 
eer of 1,952,777 (the number of anticipated full-time students by 1970) 
is 650,926, - ; 

(c) That 90 percent of the full-time students will be single. Dormitory 
accommodations, therefore, will have to be made for 585,833 single students 
(90 percent of 650,926), -. . ge Spr 

by That 10 percent of the additional students furnished institutional-owned 
housing will be married, as our earlier discussion indicated. (The pertinent 
data are from pt. 2 of the Facilities Survey (table 33, p. 74).). Accordingly 
He is Sie that living accommodations will be necessary for 65,093 married 
students. 

(e) That each additional single student housed in institutional-owned dormi- 
tories will require 237 gross square feet of space; each student family, 572 grosa 
square feet (amounts also derived from the Facilities Survey, pt. 3, table 4, 
p. 12). Therefore, 138,842,421 square feet will be required for single students 
(585,833 X 237) and 37,233,196 square feet for married students (65,093 572). 
This amounts to a total requirement of 176,075,617 square feet. on 


&. Construction and related costs 

(a) That construction costs of buildings will remain at the current level, an 
average of approx may $20 per square foot for all types of buildings (Faoilities 
Survey, pt. 2, table P, p. 77). Although construction. costs have iricreased 
43 percent during the past 10 years, 1959 cost figures have been used for the 
projections of this paper. Other capital costs, including land; equipment and 
urniture, and campus improvements will cost 50 percent of building construction 
costs, making a total capital expenditure of $30 Pee aquare foot, The 280,444,320 
square feet additional space required by 1970 for instructional facilities will cost 
$8,413,329,600, and the 176,076,617 square feet required for residential facilities 
will cost $5,282,268,510. 

(b) That the cost per square foot for replacement of obsolescent and sub- 
standard bulldings, instructional and residential, will be $20. The cost for 
replacing 74,360,034 square feet will amount to $1,486,642, 430, 

(c) That the cost of returning buildings to satisfactory condition averages 50 
percent of the construction cost of new buildings (ie., $10 per eauere foot), The 
cost for rehabilitating 60,034,192 square feet will amount to $609,341 ,920. 


6, Additional total cost (apecial categories) 

(a) That identifiable needs for specialized research-related facilities in medicine, 
dentistry, agriculture, engineering and other sciences—over and above the growth 
assumed for increased enroilments—will peu’ capital outlays in excess of 
$3 billion. This figure is based on a combination of the estimates of several other 
agencies concerned with these reapective fields. 
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FACTORS. WHICH MAY. ALTER THE PROJECTIONS 


inert unméagurable influences may turn out to have a marked effect upon the 
projections resulting from the assumptions stated. Some of these are as follows: 

1, Factors that may reduce facilities needs: .. 

More effective space utilization, through changes in scheduling patterns, 
summer usage, Weekend usage. . =... _ 

Development of more économical building materials. —S. 

Development of more economical construction techniques. 

Advances in building design... . ..... .. . . .. 

Interinstitutional sharing of facilities. 

Increased use of new . instructional media such as television and new 
instructional methods. ‘ 

2. Factors that may increase facilities needs and costs: 

Inflation, as reflected in increased costa. ; a 

Additional functions assumed by higher education, for' example, adult 
education, 

Emergence of new areas of study and research, bis edotde 

Accommodation of increased numbers of foreign students. 

In considering \the possible effecta of any of the foregoing innovations in re- 
ducing the need for facilities, account must be taken of the delays in communi- 
cation, the lag in the adoption of new approaches, inevitably associated with 
human limitations, and the length of time responsible officials will need to give 
careful consideration to questions of change. They cannot, without abdicating 
their responsibilities, substitute entirely the experience of others for. their own, 
in matters of capital outlay. Most of these factors, therefore, which now appear 
as rays.of hope on the horizon; sre likely to become influential only in the later 
stages of the projections in question. Factora which may increase facility 
needs sve likewise considered intangible and ‘can be applied only to the longer 
range projection. Accordingly, projections have been made for both 1965 and 


ESTIMATE OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES COSTS, 1960 THROUGH 1970 


The total cost figure (in terms of current cost levels) resulting from the applica- 
{fon of the assumptions stated is eae $18.9 billions by 1970. The 
following summary shows the cost of physical facilities required for additional 
students, replacements, and rehabilitation. 
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Summary of estimated physical facilities coats, 1960 through 1870 








Sa a ele a $12, 900, 797, 950 
Additional students.....-..---c\_2..-------n--------¢ 8, 418, 329, 600 

uate and profeasional school facilifies-.-.--2-.. 122. 3)083° 000, 000 

‘Medical and dental. - al eet na kde $1,143,000,000 . . «>. 
tesearch....--.---- wecccllclle. §61, 940,000,000. 

Re Incomes woneees wee se eed 1; 004, 358, 180 
Rehabilitation: +. 22.ui-ossc enct ede se neawecsneeeen cd: § 400,110, 170 
Residentiai 2 “Jesu aoes seve cec cee cotati cae et cecesccs. +B, 078, 784. 510 
Additional Ee ne ie Ce ee 5, 282, 268, 510 
lacements._..-.--.------ Seven ce kee tora aires hen oa he 82, 284, 260 
Rehabilitation......--..-.----.-_....----.2:-----.-_- 300 231, 750 
Motels sec e ee ae ae sacs tog tesae. . 18, 874, 582, 460 


COST OF BUILDINGS NEEDED FOR ADDITIONAL STUDENTS 


The eatimates in the. above summary are based on the following computations: 
Instructional: 


Additional full-time studeate.-.--.--J¢h----c--eesieee 1,952,797 
Less present additional capacity- Seuseees waeucoesieese --  _.  ~—=200, 000 
Net additional students requiring physical facilities wee) 1,°762, 777 
Times aquare feet per student. -_s.-------- Ee Seer tees SS 160 
Total square hesbee tats Geese. tie tent - 280,444, 320 
Cost per square foot..-----.------------------------- $30 
Total O0SbS coven itecd ee ot tte edseeeods dees sete $8, 413, 329, 600 

Residential: Married Single 
Additional students......--.--.. dose 65, 093 585, 833 
Area per student eee feet)_.--.-. .. . .X672 237 
Area needed (square feet)......__-. 37, 233, 196 138, 842, 421 
Cost per square foot.....--..-----.. X $30 $30 
Total cost..-....--.------------- $1, 116, 995, 880 $4, 165, 272, 630 

Cost of buildings needing: to be replaced 
Instructional Residential 
Gross area in square feet.......--------- 408, 275, 680 229, 925, 000 
Percentage in need of replacement.___.... x0. 123 x0. 105 
Ares needing to be replaced......_.. 60, 217, 909 24, 142, 125 
Cost per square foot_-......-----------. X $20 x $20 
Total cost.-....--.-------------- $1, 004, 358, 180 $482, 284, 250 
_ Cost of buildings needing rehabilitation | 
Instructional Residentiat 

Gross area in square feet_...-.....------- 408, 275, 680 229, 925, 000 
Percentage in need of rehabilitation... ..... X90. 098 x0, 091 
Area needing rehabilitation........ 40, 011, 017 20, 923, 175 
Cost per square foot.....-...----.----.- x $10 X $10 
Total cost......----.--.--------- $400, 110, 170 $209, 231, 750 


Graphic Preveurations derived from these same data are given in chart 1 and 
the top curve in chart 2 
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so 





Cuarr 2 
CUMULATIVE NEED FOR PHYSICAL PLANT 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1960-1970 
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III. Bounces or Faortrrms Francinae—Pasr AND FuTurs 
EXPENDITURES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES IN THE PAST 


Expenditures for capital additions by colleges and universities increased 
rather steadily from 1949 through 1958, except for a slight ap (1952-53) caused , 
by a curtailment of building supplies in the Korean war period. Capital expendi- 
tures estimated for 1959 indicate a tapering off from the rate of maximum con- 
struction: which prevailed in the 3-year period, 1956-58, 72, 

In order to provide meaningful comparisons, the 9-year period, 1950-58, of 
this 11-year period, 1949-59, has been separated into three Bo bie irts to show 
the sharply increased burden assumed by the colleges and universities in recent 
years for the provision of physical facilities. Capital expenditures were as follows: 





Total capital . Buildings only 


Years Leer a cee on 

Total Annual average Total Annual average 

1049.2 cee eeee ee eeeceecne ee} $416, 881,000 $416, 831,000 $313, 400, 000 $313, 400, 000 
ION G2 cocenkwecacew oxen osteo ernewese 1, 278, 834, 000 426, 279, 000 961, 531, 000 320, 500, 000 
1088-8652 ooo cose ecco ee tecedacecsetes 1, 716, 039, Guu 572, 000 } 1,201, 759, 000 430, 600, 000 
NGB-O8 25.3 occu esiccwcdeesocévetoseee=t 3, 160, ¥75,000 | 1,055, 825, 000 3, 432, 000 783, 000, 000 
1080 (estimate). -......2-. 2 ene ween eee 931, 000, 000 931, 630, 000 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 











- Potal...-..---neeeeeee Jocewnenneee 7, 510, 681, 000 682, 780,000 | 5, 647, 122, 000 613, 375, 000 


More than $7,5 billion was a by. colleges and universities for capital addi- 
tions during the 11 years, 1949-59, at.an annual average rate slightly less than 
$683 million. More was spent during the 3-year period, 1956-58, than in the 
preceding 6-year period, 1950-55. Expenditures during these 11 years for build- 
ings only were slightly {n excess of $5.6 billion, «- a 

Over a period of time prior to 1949, colleges and universities spent an average 
of 75 pans of total capital costs for the construction of buildings and an aver- 
age of 25 percent for other capital additions such as furniture and equipment, 
land, landscaping, and campus improvements futility extensions, walks, roads,: 
and parking areas),: For the 11-year period, 1949-59, these other capital items 
amounted to about 33 percent of the cost of buildings. It is believed that the 
. upward trend in these costs will: continue and, as noted in the assumptions, will 
approximate 50 percent of the total cost of future construction. 


BOURCES OF FINANCING USED IN THE PAST 


Probably no other social institution receives funds from so large a variety of 
sources as does higher education, The construction of residential buildings 
during the 9-year period, 1951-59, of this. 11-year period and the construction of 
auxiliary buildings during the 4-year period, 1956-59, was aunonntly enhanced 
by the college housing loan program: Up to December 31, 1959, 954 loans total- 
ing about $936 million had been approved for residential and auxiliary facilities; 
bonds awarded to the Federal Government as of that date totaled $730, 111,000. 
Since 1957 about $1 out of every $4 expended by colleges and universities for 
the construction of buildings has been obtained from the Federal Government 
under the college housing loan program... | 

The portion of the Office of Education's College and University Facilities Survey 
that dealt with sources of funds for the construction.of buildings during 1951-55 
showed that governmental appropriations provided the principal source of funds 
for the construction of instructional, research, and general buildings. The 
praery source for residential and auxiliary facilities was revenue bonds, In 

oth instances, gifts and grants were the principal secondary source, Although 
sources of funds for capital additions, other than buildings, were not.gathered in 
obtaining the data, it is assumed that the principal sources would be governmental 
appropriations or the revenue bonds, depending on whether the funds were to 
be used for instructional or residential purposes, and that gifts and grants would 
be the primary secondary source. Funds obtained from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency under the provisions of the college housing loan program were 
not available for other capital purposes. 
dditional data gathered by the Office of Education for its study, “Higher 
Education Planning and Management Data, 1958-59,” indicate changes in the 
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roportion of funds obtained from various sources for the construction of build- 
figs between the period 1951-55 and the academic year 1958-59. Table 1 indi- 
cates the trend toward reliance upon the college housing loan program for capital 
funds for the construction of residential and auxiliary facilities and a trend toward 
miscellaneous sources and direct tax levies for instructional, research, and general 
building funds. Of particular significance in table 1 is the percentage decrease, 
from the period 1951-55 to 1958-59, in the use of current funds for construction 
purposes, 


EXPENDITURES AND SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR THE FUTURE 


To meet the projected physical plant expansion needs described earlier will 
require greatly increased effort on the part of the American people. If only the 
present rate of expenditure were maintained throughout the decade, a deficiency 
of great proportions would develop, 

s shown in table 1, however, there is encouraging evidence that certain 
sources of support are growing, and there is ample reason to believe that they 
will continue to grow. The doubling of gifts and grants for capital facilities, 
for example, is an evidence of increasing support from the private sector of the 
Nation’s economy, a form of support that can be expected to grow further. An 
effort has been made to project the future growth of support from existing sources, 
in order to measure better the actual extent of the facilities gap that may confront 
the Nation in:1965 and in 1970. 

In table 2 are shown anticipated funds to finance capital facilities expansions 
to 1970, estimated on the basis of financing patterns followed from 1951 to 1959. 
The principal sources identified are State and logal appropriations, gifts, and 
different types of borrowing. .In making this projection, it has been assumed 
that sources that had declined in recent years would provide as much in the 
succeeding years as in. 1959, that those increasing by an average of 10 percent or 
less per year from 1951 to 1959 would continue the same rate of increase, and 
that those that had increased at a Fines! rate than 10 percent would continue 
to increase 10 percent per year. ‘may be an optimistic viewpoint since it 
appears that investments in capital facilities have declined during the past year. 

n this projection it was assumed that the college housing loan program, which 
has accounted for one-fourth of total expenditures for higher education con- 
struction during the past few years, will be extended at the rate of $250 million 
annually. The Congress has endorsed the principle of Federal assistance for 
both residential and academic facilities. Differences of opinion regarding the 
extent and method of Federal assistance have temporarily deferred action other 
than extension of the college housing loan program, but it seems likely at the 
time of this writing that additional Feder programas will be enacted. Direct 
Federal loans, direct grants for assistance in the retirement of debt, and match- 
ing penis are the three principal methods of Federal assistance that have been 
proposed. 

In addition to general construction assistance there are several other estab- 
lished forms of Federal assistance in the construction of academic and/or re 
lated facilities, These include; (1) matching funds for the construction of 
hospitals connected with colleges and universities under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act of 1946 (Hill-Burton program); (2) disposal of surplus prop- 
erties—both real and personal—to public and private institutions on a nominal 
cash and/or donation basis; (3) grants-in-aid to public and private institutions 
for science research facilities, administered through the National Science Foun- 
dation; and (4) grante-in-aid to public and nonprofit institutions for Sonat cueene 
and equipping acilities for research in the sciences related to health (Healt 
Research Facilities Act of 1956), 


TaBLE 1.—Sources of funds used to finance capital facilities for the period 1951-56 and the year 1958-59 
[Dollar amounts are in thousands] 





Combined total Instructional, research, and general ‘Residential and auxiliary 






Sources , , : 1951-55 average 
1951-85 | 1988-50 |_. cats 
average 
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1 Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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TanLe 2.—Projection of sources and amounts of funds for plant expansion, 
1960-70 











[In thousands of dollars 
Sources 1960 1961 1962 10963 1904 1968 
Totaliee seseGacteccebs sce seetesel le 1, 054, 420 |1, 159, 970 |1, 225, 630 |1, 206, 700 |1, 874, 270 | 1, 458, 510 
— ee eee eee anne 
Governmental appropriations and direct 

OVICS 2 nl as esse catecew ew encececeeee 827,730 | 356,230 | 384,730 | 415,510 | 448, 750 484, 650 

Bonds: ; 
State and local obligation............. 76, 190 84, 650 93,120 | 102,430 | 112,670 123, 940 
Institutional obligation 18, 730 , 420 
Revenue, non-HHFA......... 90, 970 


960 85, 820 
Revenue, HHFA.....-...---20---e0-- 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 





450, 570} 467, 220 485, 330 
248, 280 | 278, 110 300, 420 
-| _38, 430 40, 46, 930 48, 880 51, 610 

136, 500 | 136, 800 136, 500 





in i | anette | ae | en | ont | ne 











Governmental appropriations and direct 
tax levies........ ‘ewe Wudenveeeesseseses 523, 420 665, 290 610, 610 659, 350 712, 100 
Bonds: . 
State and loca! obligation.............. 136, 330 149, 960 164, 960 181, 460 199, 610 
Institutional obligation... . 22, 260 260 2, 28, 820 31, 410 
Revenue, non-HHFA... 430 102, 220 108, 350 114, 850 121, 740 
Revenue, HHFA......-------00eesenee 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 
Total bonds 605, 020 26,440 | 549,750 | 576, 130 620, 760 
Gifts and grants. 330, 460 363, 510 390, 860 430, 850 483, 840 
Current...........----.----- “64, 710 57, 980 61, 470 65, 160 69, 070 
Ober Sco eecccteces ccetucweseescatceeesxs 136, 800 136, 500 136, 500 136, 500 136, CO 
Total 
QGOL65 eds eostotercchenscsswcsedocecwose cee tsectecescnteeeceseccecsceccccdeestoueeseccoouds $7, 569, 400 
060 Ticino cdudun Seas adbadaaumaWiwdunswbweeee Kane Weelees yabamensees een eeenenssuckeneacsasee: 8, 838, 190 
Grand total, 1960-70... 2. een wee nc eee ene n nnn cece ence wecmnnes Wececuseqeaacseacseedects 16, 407, 680 


The cost of facilities needed in the 6 years, 1960-65, based upon assumptions 
previously discussed, will be $9 billion, Institutions may be expected to provide 
$6.1 billion of this need. Assuming that the requirements to 1965 have been 
met, the cost of facilities needed in the 5-year period 1966-70, will be $9.8 
billion, Institutions may be expected to provide $7.6 billion of this need, Thus, 
deficits of $1.5 billion by 1965 and $2.5 billion by 1970 appear to be in prospect, 
as shown in chart 2 (p. 75), Without the $250 million a year projected for 
the colles:3 housing programs,.the gaps would be approximately doubled, reaching 
$2.9 billion by 1965 and $5.2 billion by 1970. (See chart 2.) 

The Nation faces the challenge of providing its youth with the training re- 
quired to meet the ever increasing responsibilities of a highly complex world. 
In order to meet this challenge, it will be necessary to take constructive action 
in all areas in which deficiencies exist, or in which gaps between needs and 
anticipated resources are in prospect. In this paper, careful effort has been 
made to estimate what will be required over a period of 10 years to overcome 
present and prospective deficiencies in the area of physical facilities in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The manner in which this deficit is to be overcome 
is a problem to be decided by the American people. 
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_ [B. Doc. 92, 87th Cong., Ist sess.] 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Messace From THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNitep STATES RELATIVE TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


To the Congress of the United States: as ss 

Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in education. 
Our requiyements for. world leadership, our hopes for economic growth, and the 
demands of citizenship itself in an era such as this all require the maximum 
development of every young Amertéan’s capacity,; 

The human mind is,our fundamental resource. A balanced Federal program 
must go well beyond incentives for investment in plant.and equipment. It must 
include equally determined measures to invest, in Human beings—both in their 
basic education and training and in their more advanced preparation for pro- 
fessional work. Without. such measures, the Federal Government will not be 
carrying out its responsibilities for expanding the base of our economic and 
military strength, . ot <4) one 

Our progress in education over the last. generation has been substantial, We 
are educating a greater proportion of our youth to a higher degree of competency 
than any other country on earth. One-fourth of our total population is enrolled 
is our schools and colleges: This year $26 billion will be spent on education 
alone. ah a 
But the needs of ‘the next generation—the needs.of the next decade and the 
next school year—will not be met"at this level of effort. More effort will be 
required—on the part of students, teachers, schools, colleges, and all 50 States— 
and on the part of the Federal Government. 

Education must remain a matter of State and local control, and higher education 
a matter of individual choice. But education is increasingly expensive. Too 
many State and local governments lack the resources to assure an adequate educa- 
tion for every child. ‘Too many classrooms are overcrowded. Too many teachers 
are underpaid, Too‘many talented individuals cannot afford the. benefits of 
higher education. Too many academi¢ institutions cannot afford the cost of, 
or find room for, the growing numbers of students seeking admission in the sixties, 

Our twin goals must be: A new standard of excellence in education—and the 
availability of such excellence to all who are willing and able to pursue it. 


1. ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC ELEMENTARY, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A successful educational system requires the proper balance, in terms of. both 
quality and.quantity, of three elefnents: students, teachers, and facilities. The 
quality of the students depends.in large measure on both the quality and the 
relative quantity of teachers.and facilities. - - 

Throughout the 1960’s there will be no lack in the quantity of students. An 

average net gain of nearly I million pupils a year during the next 10 years will 
overburden s school system already. strained by well over a half million pupils 
in curtailed or half day seasions, a school syatem financed largely by a property 
tax incapable of bearing such an increased load in most communities. 
But ‘providing the quality and quantity of teachers and facilities to meet this 
demand will be ae problems. Even today, there are some 90,000 teachers 
who fali short of full certification standards. Tens of thousands of others must 
ee i cope with classes of unwieldy size because there are insufficient teachers 
avallable, 

We cannot obtain more and better, teachers—and our children should have the 
best—unlesa steps are taken to increase teachers’ salaries. At present salary 
levels, the classroom cannot compete in financial rewards with other professional 
work that requires similar academic background. 
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It is equally clear that we do not have enough classrooms. In order to meet 
current needs and accommodate increasing enrollments, if every child is to have. 
the Spporsunlty of a full-day education in an adequate classroom, a total of 
600 classrooms must be constructed during the next 10 years. . 

These problems are common to all States. They are particularly severe in 
those States which lack the financial resources to provide a better education, 
regardless of their own efforts. Additional difficulties, too often overlooked, are 
encountered in areas of special educational need, where economic or social cir- 
cumstances impose special burdens .and . rtunities on the ‘public school. | 
These areas of special educational need include our depressed areas of chronic 
unemployment and the slum neighborhoods. of our'larger cities, where under- 
privileged children are overcrowded into substandard housing, A recent survey 
of a very large elementary sclidol in one of Our major'cities, for example, found 
91 percent of the children coming to class with poor diets, 87 percent in need of 
dental care, 21 percent in. need. of visual ‘correction, and 19 percent with speech 
disorders, In some depressed’areas roughly one-third of the children must rel 
on surplus foods for their basic sustenance.- Older pupils in these schools lac 
proper recreational and job guidance. The proportion of dropouts, delinquency, 
and classroom disorders in such areas is alarmingly high.’ ~ == 

I recommend to the Congress a 8-year program of general Federal. assistance for 
public elementary and secondary classroom construction and teacher’ salaries. - 

Based essentially on the bill which peed the Senate last year (8: 8), although 
beginning at s more modest level of expenditures,‘ this program would assure 
every State of no less than $15 for every public school student in average daily. 
attendance, with the total amount appropriated ($666 ‘million being authorized 
in the first year, rising to $866 million over a'3-year period) distributed according 
to the equalization formula contained in the last year’s Senate bill, and already 
familiar to the Congress by virtue of its similarity to the formulas contained in 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction and other acts. .Ten percent of the funds 
allocated to each State in the first year, and an equal amount thereafter, is to be 
used to help meet the unique problems of each State's “areas of special educational 
need”’—-depressed areas, slum neighborhoods, and others. pee eae shee 

This is a modest program with ambitious goals; The sums involved are reéla- 
tively small when we think in terms of more than 36 million public school children, 
and the billions of dollars necessary to educate them properly. Nevertheless, a 
limited re now—consistent with our obligations in other areas of responsi- 
bility-—will encourage all States to expand their facilitic: to meet the inéreasing 
demand and enrich the quality of education offered, and gradually ‘assist’ our 
relatively low-income States in the elevation of theic educational standards to 
national level. ee PP ee eel ar a er 

The bill which will follow this message has been saretuly ‘drawn to eliminate 
disproportionately large or small inequities, and to make the: maximum use of a 
limited number of dollars. In accordance with the clear prohibition of the 
Constitution, no elementary or secondary school funds'are allocated for con- 
structing church schools or paying church school teachers’ salaries; and thus 
nonpublic school children are rightfully not counted‘in determining the funds 
each State will receive for ita public schools: -Each State will be expected to 
maintain its own effort or contribution; and every State whose effort is below 
the national average will be expected to increase that proportion of ita income 
whioh is devoted to public elementary and secondary education, |. 

This investment will pay rich dividends in the years ahead—in inareased 
economic growth, in enlightened oftizens, in national excellence. For some 40 
years, the Congress has wrestled with this problem and searched for a workable 
solution. I believe that we now have such a solution; and that this Congress in 
this year will make a landmark contribution to American education. 


Il, CONSTRUCTION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 


Our colleges and universities represent our ultimate educational resource. 
In these institutions are produced the leaders and other trained persons whom 
we need to carry forward our highly developed civilization. If the colleges and 
universities fail to do their job, there is no substitute to fulfill their responsibility. 
The threat of opposing sai tary and ideological forces in the world lends urgency 
to.their task. But that task would existin any case, 8 8... o's 

The burden of increased enroliments—imposed upon our elemefitary and 
secondary schools already in the fifties—will fall heavily upon our colleges and 
universities during the sixties, By the autumn of 1966, an estimated 1 million 
more students will be in attendance at institutions of higher learning than enrolled 
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last fali—for a total more ‘than twice as high asthe total college enrollment of 
1960. Our colleges, already hard pressed to meet rising enrollments since 1950 
during a period of rising costs, will be in critical straits merely to provide the. 
necessary facilities, much less the coat of quality education. 

The country as a whole is already spending nearly $1 billion a year on academic 
and residential facilities for higher education—some 20 percent of the total spent 
for higher education. Even with increased contributions from State, local, and 
private sources, & gap of $2.9 billion between aggregate needs and expenditures 
is anticipated by 1965, and a gap of $5.2 billion by 1970, 

The national interest requires an educational system on the college level 
sufficiently financed and equipped to provide every student with adequate physi- 
cal facilities to meet his instructional, research, and residential needs, 

I therefore recommend legislation which will— 

(1) Extend the current college housing loan program with a 6-year 3250 million 
a year program designed to meet the Federal Government's appropriate share of 
residential housing for students and faculty. As a start, additional lending 
authority ts necessary to speed action during fiscal 1961 on approvable loan 
applications already at hand. 
- (2) Establish a new, though similar, long-term, low-interest rate loan program 
for academic facilities, authorizing $800 million in loans each year for 6 years 
to assist in the construction of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and related 
structures—-sufficient to enable public and private higher institutions to accom- 
modate the expanding enrollments they anticipate over the next & years; and also 
to assist in the renovation, rehabilitation, and modernization of such facilities. 


III, ASSISTANCE TO COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


This Nation a century or so ago established as a basic objective the provision 
of a good elementary and secondary school education to every child, regardless 
of means. In 1961, patterns of occupation, citizenship, and world. affairs have 
so changed that we must set a higher goal. We must assure ourselves that every 
talented pount person who has the ability to pursue a program of higher educa- 
tion will be able to do so if he.chooses, regardless of his financial means, 

Today private and public scholarship and loan programs established by numer- 
ous States, private sources, and the student loan program under the National 
Defense Education Act are making substantial contributions to the financial 
needs of many who attend our colleges, But they still fall short of doing the 
job that must be done, An estimated one-third of our brightest high school 
graduates are unable to go on to college, principally for financial reasons, 

While I shall subsequently ask the Congress to amend and expand the student 
loan and other provisions of the National Defense Education Act, it is clear that 
even with this program many talented but needy students are unable to assume 
further indebtedness in order to continue their education, : 

I therefore recommend the establishment of a 6-year program with an initial authort- 
zation of $26,260,000 of State-adminisiered scholarships for talented and needy 
young people which will supplement but not supplant those programs of financial 
assistance to students which are now in operation, 

Funds would be allocated to the States during the first year for a total of 25,000 
scholarships averaging $700 each, 37, scholarships the second year, and 50, 
for each succeeding year thereafter, These scholarships, which would range 
according to need up to a maximum atipend of $1,000, would be open to all young 
persons, without regard to sex, race, creed, or color, solely on the basis of their 
ar ates determined on 8 competitive basia—and their financial need. The 
would be permitted to attend the college of their choice, and free to select their 
own program of study. Inasmuch as tuition and fees do not normally cover the 
institution’s actual expenses in educating the student, additional allowances to 
the college or university attended should accompany each acholarship to enable 
these institutions to accept. the additional students without charging an undue 
increase in fees or suffering an undue financial loss. 


IV, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The National Vocational Education Acta, first enacted by the Congress in 1917 
and subsequently amended, have rovided a program of training for industry 
Serewbure, and other occupational areas. The basio purpose of our vocationa 
education effort is sound and sufficiently broad to provide a basig for incoling 
future needs. However, the technological changes which have ocourred in a 
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occupations call for a review and re-evaluation of these acta, with,a view toward 
To that end, I am requesting the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
convene an advisory b awk from the or ada profession, cep rolpreg antl 
agriculture, ae well aa 4 public, together repreasntatien from Depart- 
ments Apricuiwes and Labor, to be charged with roe linge ity of reviewing 
and pls fori the current National Vocational Education Acts, and Lh Be recem- 
mendations for smproving and redirecting the program. ; 


' . CONCLUSION 


These stimulatory measures represent an essential tho modest contribution 
which the Federal Government must make to American education at every Ievel. 
One-sided aid is not enough. We must give attention to both teachers’ salaries 

and classrooms, both college academic facilities and dormitories, bath scholar- 
abe and loans, both vocational and general education. 

e do not undertake to meet our pore educational peoples merely to com- 
pare our achievements with those of our adversaries. These measures are justi- 
fied on their own merits—in times of peace as well as perit—to educate better 
citizens as well as better scientists and soldiers. The Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility in this area has been established since the earliest days of the Re- 

_ public—it is time now to act decisively to fulfill that responsibility for the sixties. 
Joun F, Kennepy, 
Tus Wuire House, February 20, 1961. , 


Following is the complete text of the Education Plank of the Demo- 
cratic Platform adopted at the Democratic National Convention in Los 
Angeles, July 12, 1960: : oor: 


“Tap Ricat to 4 Goop Epucanion” 


America’s young people are our greatest resources for the future. Each of 
them deserves the education which will best develop his potentialities. 

We shall act at once to help in building the classrooms and employing the 
teachers that are essential if the right to a good education is to have genuine 
. meaning for all the youth of America in the decade ahead. 

As a national investment in our future we propose & program of loans and 
scholarship grants to assure that qualified young Americans will have full oppor- 
tunity for Migher education, at the institutions of their choice, regardless of the 
income of their parents. The new Democratic administration will end eight-years 
of official neglect of our educational system. America’s education faces a financial 
-erisis, The tremendous increase in the number of children of school and college 
age has far outrun the available supply of educational facilities and qualtfied 
teachers. The classroom shortage alone is interfering with the education of 10 
million students. 

America’s teachers, parents and school administrators have striven courage- 
ously to keep up with the increased challenge of education. _ 

So have states and local communities, Education absorbs two-fifths of all 
their revenue, With limited resources, private educational institutions have 
shouldered their share of the burden. 

* Only the federal government is not doing its part. For eight years, measures 
for the relief of the educational crisis have heen held up by the cynical maneuvers 
of the Republican Party in Congress and the White House. = 

We belteve that America can meet its educational obligations only with generous 
federal financial support, within the traditional framework of tocal control. The 
assistance will take the form of federal grants to states for educational purposes 

‘they deem most pressing, including classroom construction and teachers’ salaries. 
It will include aid for the construction of academic facilities as well as dormitories 
at colleges and universities, 

We pledge further federal support for all phases of vocational education for 

‘ youth and adulta;-for libraries and adult education; for realizing the potential 

of educational television; and for exchange of students and teachers with other 

nations. 2; y 

As part of a broeder concern for yo people we recommend establishment 
of a Youth Conservation Corps, to give unders vileged young people a rewarding 
experience in a healthful environment, ; ‘ 
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Following is the complete text of the Education Plank of the Republi- 
can Platform ae at the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago, July 27, 1960: . 


EpUcATION 


The rapid pace of international developments serves to re-emphasize dramati- 
cally the challenge which generations of Americans will face in the years ahead. 
We are reminded daily of the crucial importance of strengthening our system 
of education to prepare our youth for understanding and shaping the powerful 
emerging forces of the modern world and to permit the fullest possible develop- 
ment of individual capacities and potentialities. . 

We express our gratefulness and we praise the countless thousands of teachers 
who have devoted themselves in an inspired way toward the development of our 
greatest heritage—our own children—the youth of the country. 

Education is not a luxury, nor a gift to be bestowed upon ourselves and our 
children. Education is an investment; our schools cannot become second best. 
Each person possesses the right to education—it ia his birthright in a free Republic. 

Primary responsibility for education must remain with the local community 
and state. The federal government should assist selectively in strengthening 
education without interfering with full local control of schools. One objective 
of such federal assistance should be to help equalize educational opportunities, 

Under the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration, the federal government will 
spend more than a billion dollars in 1960 to strengthen American education. 

We commend the onieeaye of the Republican Administration in sponsorin 
the National Defense Education Act to stimulate Improvement of study an 
teaching in selected fields at the local level. 

Toward the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity for every American, 
we pledge these actions: ; 

ederal support to the primary and secondary schools ‘by a pre ram of 
federal aid for school construction—pacing it to the real needs of individual 
school districts in states and territories, and requiring state approval and 
participation. 

Stimulation of actions designed to update and strengthen vocational . 
education for both youth and adults. 

ioe of efforts to make adequate library facilities available to all our 
citizens, 

Continued support of programs to strengthen basic research in education; 
to discover the best meth for helping handicapped, retarded, and gifted 
children to realize their highest potential. 

The federal government can also play a part in stimulating higher education. 
Constructive action would include: 

The federal presen to assist in construction of college housing, 

Extension of the federal student loan program and graduate fellowship 


program. 
Consideration of means through tax laws to help offset tuition costs, 
Continued support of the East-West Center for cultural and technical 
interchange in Hawaii for the purpose of strengthening our relationship with 
the peoples of the Pacifico world. . ° 
Federal matching grants to help states finance the cost of state surveys 
and inventories of the status and needs of their school systems. 

Provison should be made for continuous attention to education at all levels by 
the creation of a permanent, top-level commission to advise the President and 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, constantly striving to focus the 
interest of each citizen on the quality of our education at every level, from primary 
through post-graduate, and for every age group from children to adults. 

We are aware of the fact that there is a temporary shortage of classrooms for 
our elementary and secondary schools in a limited number of states. But this 
shortage, due to the vigilant action of state legislatures and local school boards, is 
not increasing, but is decreasing, 

We shall use our full efforts in all the states of the Union to have these legisla- 
tures and school boards augment their pieenk efforts to the end that this tem- 
porary shortage may be eliminated and that every child in this country shall have 
the Opportunity to obtain a good education. The respective states as a permanent 
program can shoulder this ipug-atanding and cherished responsibility easier than 
can the federal government with its heavy indebtedness. 

We believe moreover that.any large. plan of federal aid to education, such as 
direct contributions to or grants for teachers’ salaries can only lead ultimately to 
federal domination and contre! of our schools to which we are unalterably opposed. 
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In the words of President Eisenhower, “Education best fulfills ite high purpose 
when responsibility for education is kept close to the people it serves—when it is 
rooted in the homes, nurtured in the community and sustained by a rich variety of 
public, private and individual resources. The bond linking home and school and 
community—the responsiveness of each to the needs of the others—is a precious 
asset of American education.” 


REPORT ON EDUCATION 


On January 6, 1961, a. Task Force Committee on Education submitted a report 
to President-elect John F. Kennedy, The report recommended for consideration 
by the President three major legislative proposals and four administrative actions. 

There follows a brief summary of these recommendations: 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
I. FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The national interest demands a first-rate system of_schools and that- every 
child have full opportunity to benefit from that system. Present standards and 
facilities must be improved. Millions of children, particularly in certain rural 
areas and in the great cities, are deprived of an opportunity to develop talents that 
are needed both for society and for their own lives, The Task Force Committee 
concludes that first priority should be given to a vigorous program to lift the schools 
to a new level of excellence. 

State and local governments alone cannot provide the funds needed. Federal 
support is required. The Task Force Committee recommends that action be 
taken in three closely related areas: a genera) program of support for all public 
schools to reach the new level; a special program for States in economic distress in 
providing for schools; and a special program for city schools. 

(h The Task Force Committee recommends that the President support 
legislation to provide $30 per annum per pupil, based on average daily 
attendance in public schools. The funds should be sent to the States for 
transmission to local boards of education on the basis of average daily 
attendance in their public schools. The boards of education should be 
authorized to use the funds for construction, salaries, or other purposes 
related to the improvement of education. The program should require 
State and local governments to maintain or increase their support of educa- 
tion, The annual cost is estimated at $1.2 billion. 

(2) The Task Force Committee recommends that the President support 
legislation designed to proyide $20 per child for States with personal income 
per student in average daily attendance in public schools that is below 70 
percent of the national average. The legislation should include provision to 
assure maintenance of State and local effort, and funds should be available 
for construction, salaries, or other 2 oses related to the improvement of 
education in the public schools, as the State may determine, It is eatimated 
that roughly one-quarter of the States might benefit from this legislation 
(mostly in the South), that approximately 7 million children would be helped 
it full educational opportunity, and that the annual cost would be 3140 
million. 

(3) The Task Force Committee recommends that the President support 
legislation designed to provide an amount equivalent to $20 per child in 
average daily attendance in the public schools of the great cities (over 300,000 

pulation) which are facing unique and grave educational problems, @ 
egislation should authorize the U.S. Commissioner of Education to make 
grants to such cities based upon plana proposed by their boards of education 
or by boards together with other boards of education within their area, for 
support of research and experimental programs in the special problems of 
these urban schools, for the planning and construction of facilities, for the 
acquisition of land sites, for the improvement of programs of community 
service by the schools, and for the strengthening of guldance and job place- 
ment Puen for pupils over 16 years of age. Eligibility for such grante 
should be based on a formula which includes density of population, nature 
of housing, and percent of students finishing high school. Provisions to 
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assure maintenance of local effort should be included, as well as coordination 
with Federal and local housing agencies. It is estimated that the education 
of apprertnetaly. 6 million children can be improved at a cost of $120 million 
annually, ; : 


Il, Feperat Suprort Program ror Hovsine AND AcApEMic Faciuitmgs FoR 
THH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(1) Grant and loan program for academic faciaties 

Although college and university enrollments are now ‘at.an all-time high, the 
period of greatest increase in enrollments is immediately ahead. In order to give 
urgently needed aid to colleges and universities (including junior colleges) to 
accommodate a million new students in the next 5 years, ngress should be 
urged to enact legislation providing for a combined pe ram of foans and grants 
of at least $500 million for the first year, of which $350 million (70 percent) should 
be for matching grants and $150 million (30 percent) should be for loans on the 
same basis as the college housing loan program. In succeeding years this program 
will require increasing sums annually to meet the evolving needs. Grants should 
be eyallale only for construction which will accommodate increased numbers of 
students.- 


(2) College housing program 

This program has been outatandingly successful in its 10 years of operation. 
It has suffered in uncertainty and needs to be put on a basis which will permit 
colleges and universities to-plan ahead. The Task Force Committee therefore 
recommends that (a) the President ask Congress for an immediate increase in 
loan authorization of $150 million to take care of anticipated additional needs 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and (b) the President ask Congress to 
increase the loan authorization by $1.4 billion over a 4-year period, with $350 
million of the new authorization available as of July 1, 1961, and $350 million on 
July 1, 1962, July 1, 1963, and July 1, 1964, (Program administered in Housing 
and Home Finance Agency.) 


Ill. STRENGTHENING OF THB NATIONAL DBFENSM EDUCATION ACT 


The need for astion by the Federal Government to upgrade Amerioan education 
was clearly recognized in the Fieger by the Congress of the National Defense 
Edueation Act. In general the programa under the various titles have been 
as and, with some modifications, the authority for them should be extended 
or & years, : 

Because of the critical shortage of teachers at all levels, highest priority should 
be given to cnlarging the national fellowship program in order to attract able 
people into elementary and secondary, aa well as college, teaching, New sources 
of supply should be tapped, such as college graduates, particularly women with 
lessened family responsibilities who did not specifically train to be teachers, re- 
tired military and other professional personnel. In addition, fellowships should 
be available to teachers in service so that they might increase their effectiveness, 
--The loan funds for college students should be increased and supplemented with 
& guiaranteed joan program from private funds, The forgiveness feature, now 
applicable only to publie school teachers, should be extended to all teachera., 
Furthermore, the student disclaimer affidavit which so many institutions find 
objectionable should be eliminated. 

Vith the extensive experimentation which has been done throughout the 
country in the more effective use of newer means of communications in the 
schools, another phase should now be entered and assistance given through 
eesere support to the States and regions in constructing educational television 
networks, 

After 3 ycars of experience in granting ald to the States to develop better means 
of identifying students with outstanding aptitudes and encouraging them to 
complete their high school education, the time has come to review carefully the 
work that has been done and to look to the planning of programs that provide 
more thorough preparation for vocational and academic counselors. 

Through such actions provision for better education through the schools and 
colleges can be accelerated, with the result of a gain in national strength. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PaesiDENTIAL ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


The Task Force Committee recommends immediate action by the President 
with respect to four important matters listed below in order.of priority. The 
Committee believes the taking of these actions will demonstrate-in_a positive 
way that the President not only gives top priority to the development of the 
Nation’s educational system, but also stands ready to give his full paokine te the 
establishment of helpful administrative policies and regulations in all Federal 
agencies charged with the spending of Federal funds flowing to the coileges and 
universities in support of education, research, and public service. 

(1) The Task Force Committee recommends that the President take 
ete action to establish a President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Such a move will demonstrate that the President believes that education 
is one of the truly fundamental and important requirements for the preserya- 
tion and development of the American society and will piace the field of 
education on a level with that now enjoyed by Presidential advisory groups 
in both science and economics. Gece Bit, 

(2) The Task Force Committee recommends that the President specifically 
request all Federal agencies, including the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, the National Science Foundation, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of Defense, and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, to take all possible steps within existing statutory and 
legislative authorizations to support and implement the recommendations 
of the President’s Science Advisory Committee issued under date of Novem- 
ber 15, 1960, in a report entitled “Scientific Progress, the Universities, and 
the Federal Government.” 

This excellent report recommends ebjectivea, policies, and actions which 
will strengthen American science and technology the benefits from which 
will serve to increase not only national defense, but also national industrial 
and economio growth, 

The active implementation of these recommendations will be enthusias- 
tically received by all institutions of higher learning in the country now 
concerned and faced with the problems of financing, staffing, and equipping 
an expanded papacy for graduate training and basio research. 

(3) The Task Force Committee recommends that the President take | 
action—presumably through the Secretary of the Treasury—to request 
the Internal Revenue Service to rescind Ruling 60-370, dated December 


0 
, e 

The rescission of this ruling (which ruling has been vigorously opposed 
by all educational institutions, both public and private) wiil demonstrate 
that the new administration is anxious to do all in its power to stimulate 
private giving in support of our educational institutions, 

(4) The Task Force Committee recommends that the President request 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to proceed with immediate re- 
vision of Bureau of the Budget Circular A-21, issued September 10, 1958, 
the intent of which is “to provide to educational institutions recognition o 
re ful allocated costs of research under generally accepted cost accounting 
principles. 

The revision of this directive will settle one of the most annoying problems 
In the field of university-Government relationships that has plagued our 
institutions of higher education for the past 10 years. 

Specific recommendations on the changes desired were submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget in September 1960 by a special committee on spon- 
sored research of the American Councii on Education, and to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the three services. 
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(Source: U.S, President’s Commission on National Goals. Goals for Americans; 

rograms for action in the sixties. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1960. pp. 6-7. 

procuced with the permission of the American Assembly, cofumbia 
University.) . - ; ae 

The development of the individual and the Nation demand that education at 
every level and in every discipline be strengthened and its effectiveness enhanced, 
New teaching techniques must continue to be developed. . The increase in popula- 
tion and the growing complexity of the world add urgency. : 

Greater resources—private, corporate, municipal, State, and Federal—must 
be mobilized. A higher proportion of the gross national product must be devoted 
to educational purposes. This is at once an investment in the individual, in the 
democratic process, in the growth of the economy, and in the stature of the 
United States. : 

Education is primarily a responsibility of the States. They have delegated 
responsibility for public elementary and secondary education to local authorities 
and have chartered colleges and universities. This is the firmly established 
pattern; it can be made to function satisfactorily to meet the needs of our vast 
and diverse Nation, : 

In a few States four-fifths of the youth complete 4 iat of high school and 
one-half enroll in an institution of higher education. This is a majestic accom- 
plishment. However, in many States less than half complete 4 years of high school 
and less than 20 percent enter ik oa Clearly the goal is to bring every State 
nearer the present standard of the t. Within the next decade at least two- 
thirds of the youth in every State should complete 12 years of schooling and at 
least one-third enter college, 

There must be more and better teachers, enlarged facilities, and changes in 
curricula and methods, The enrollment in professional schools should be in- 
creased. Above all, schooling should fit the varying capacities of individuals; 
every student should be stimulated to work to his utmost; authentic concern for 
excellence is imperative. 

Among the important things that should be. done along lines urged in Dr. 
Gardner’s chapter are the following: ; 

Small and inefficient school districts should be consolidated, reducing the 
total number from 40,000 to about 10,000. The local school district 

-rerhains the key to good public education. Local boards should be greatly 

strengthened. 

Every State should have a4 high-level board of education. 

Teachers’ salaries at all levels must be improved. 

Two-year colleges should be within commuting distance of most high 
school graduates. ; 

Graduate school capacity must be pppros lnieiely doubled. 

Adult education should play a vital role, stressing a new emphasis on 
education throughout life. 

Financial support——Annual public and private expenditure for education by 
1970 must be approximately $40 billion—double the 1960 figure. It will then be 
5 serene or more of the gross national product, as against less than 4 percert 
today. : 
Most of these funds must continue to come from State and local governments, . 
tuition payments, and gifts. State and local appropriations have more than 
doubled since 1950, The Federal role must now be expanded. Total govern- 
ment expenses at all levels must amoiint to $33 billlon for education by 1970. 
_ Federal aid to higher education must include increased scholarship and loan 
funds, support of research as an essential part of the educational process, and 
direct assistance for buildings and equipment. 

The Federal Government should supplement State funds where ie capita 
income is too low to maintain an adequate school program, It should also offer 
matching grants, for educational purposes to be determined by the States. Since 
the Northwest Ordinance of 178 , the Federal Government has participated in 
the support of education without destroying local initiative and responsibility. 
In the future those values should still be safeguarded. 


O 


